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For the Companion. 
HAUNTED. 

By Marion Harland. 
“Haunted!” Yes, for thirty-two years. 
Iwas fifty my last birthday. 
eighteen and a “soph”? when we fellows sent J 
Coventry. ‘John James Grey,’’—so stood his 
college catalogue. 
I cannot tell you how odd it seemed to me to 


years ago in front of asmall, faded portrait of the poor little 


ten-days’ queen, whose head was the 
football to the vaulting ambition of 
Messrs. Northumberland & Co., and to 
recognize in the sad brown eyes the 
same wistful appeal I saw in another 
pair when I last looked into them. It 
was a mere coincidence, of course, but 
the portrait on the wall in the 
Bodleian Gallery, Oxford, has 
Jolin Grey’s eyes, as I noted 
before I knew whose the like- 
ness was. 

We called him ‘‘Lady Jane”’ 
then, partly in parody of his 
real name, as much because of 
a certain refinement of man- 
ner and appearance, that was 
neither delicacy nor lack of 
manliness. It was a boyish 
way of acknowledging that he 
was a bit of choice porcelain cast by 
chance among coarser pottery. None of 
us even in jest called him a milksop,- 
or, as the collegian of this generation 
would put it, a ‘“‘muff.”” 

He was an admirable student, a jovial com- 
rade, ready alike for work and frolic,—in short, 
“a good fellow through and through,” and a 
decided favorite with us all until what I am 
about to tell you happened. 

We were in Old Chess’s room that morning. 
“Chess’’ was short for Chesterfield. We thus 
dubbed the Professor of Greek, his name being 
Field, his body as long and stiff as the Levitical 
law, and his disposition as surly as that of a 
hyena. To hate him came to us by nature, and 
he taught thirty-nine out of the forty in the class 
to abhor the sight and sound of a Greek word. 
The fortieth man was Lady Jane. 

His aptitude for language, ancient and mod- 
ern, was marvellous, and Old Chess, with char- 
acteristic tact and grace, used the lad’s profi- 
ciency as a ferule for the rest of us,—never 
praising him, you may be sure, but with happy 
adroitness proving what dunces we were not to 
attain unto even so mean a standard as was set 
up by one of our number. 

Nevertheless, it was well understood that if 
Chess could like anybody, to Lady Jane be- 
longed the honor of his partiality. It was at 
once an evidence of the unpopularity of the pro- 
fessor, and our fondness for the pupil, that none 
of us envied the latter. In no other department 
of the venerable institution we were to remem- 
ber as our Alma Mater, did the lord of misrule 
have such sway as in the Greek-room. 

The like law obtains in every college, I fancy. 
Your best-beloved preceptor gets, likewise, the 
credit of being the wisest disciplinarian, 


I graduated at twenty. 


Among us he was known as “‘Lady Jane. 
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I found myself back in my room, Lady Jane, still pale and 
alarmed, gazing into my face. 


could. stand by 


HAUNTED, 


last-named ingredient having the balance of 
power; pour it dexterously upon a red-hot plate. 
Result,—wild symptoms of suffocation on the 
part of all present, and an empty room in forty- 
five seconds. 

It was a witless joke, for college boys’ humor 
was no finer then than now; but we enjoyed it 
immensely, and the obnoxious imposition was a 
dead letter for that day. Old Chess had a 
chronic disposition to asthma, and an hour after 
the “eruption,” was reported as coughing in a 
manner that sent ecstasy to our souls. 





Upon the day I have named we were ina state | occurrence, so it was no surprise to us when, as | 
A frightful ‘impo- | 


of badly-suppressed revolt. 
sition” had been laid upon us at the last recita 
tion; Lady Jane again excepted. The punish- 
ment was not quite undeserved, being the direct 
consequence of a boyish prank perpetrated by 
the class at large, a “‘barring-out,” or something 
of that kind. By general consent none of us 
had prepared the prescribed task. Before this 
fact could transpire, indeed, by the time Old 
Chess had given the menacing “Hem!” that al- 
ways preceded the recitation, a slight puff and 
flash went up from the top of the heated stove, 
and then a Tartarian odor. 

The veriest tyro in chemicals there, knew how 
it was done, Given,—a judicious mixture of 
§n-powder, brimstone and cayenne pepper. the 


There must be a form of investigation into the 


Lady Jane and I sat in our room that evening, 
(did I tell you that we were chums?) he was 
summoned to the President’s private apartment, 
—the ‘‘Star-Chamber,”’ as we called it. 

I looked up with a laugh. 

“T hope the dons won’t squeeze you unmerci- 
fully, old boy!” 

I remembered afterwards that he was pale and 
ill at ease, 

“TI don’t mind the squeeze,’’ he said, “but I 
wish you had not done it, Dick. These sense- 
less tricks put the class so evidently in the 
wrong as to hurt our reputation with scusible 
people.”’ 

In about an hour I was sent for. Just with- 
out the Star-Chamher I met Lady Jane. He was 





very pale, and his agitation awakened me to 
pitying curiosity. 

‘What cheer?”’ I hailed him gavyly. 

He cast a warning glance at the ‘sub’? who 
had brought me the summons, shook his head 
and passed on. I threw away the stump of my 
cigar and laughed softly. 





| to my attendant, in entering the judgment-hall. 


“The dons have scared him badly,’’ Iremarked 


They were all there, from Prex, whom we 
liked, to Old Chess, our abomination, and an 
awful silence prevailed while I walked the length 
of the room and stood before the table about 
which they were seated. 

Prex opened the ball,—not with catechism, but 
with downright accusation. It was I, he stated, 
who had committed an offence against law and 
order so flagrant as to challenge prompt and 
| severe measures on the part of the Faculty, in- 
sulted in the person of Prof. Field, and so on, | 
and so on. | 

I was so far stunned that I understood but two 
things clearly. No denial, or attempt at self- 
justification, would be admitted, the Faculty 
having ample proof of my guilt in the positive, 
although reluctant, testimony of one who had | 








been an eye-witness of the deed, and I was to | 


When the buzz and whirl of my senses ceased, | 


be publicly reprimanded in the chapel next 
morning. 


“T was afraid of it,” he repeated more than once; and upon 
= hearing what was to be the form of punishment,—‘I wish I 


you, Dick, and share it.’’ 

“IT would rather stand in my shoes 
than in those of the informer when the 
class have hunted him down,” 

* turned, sore and savage. 


1 re- 


In less than three days they had run 
him to earth, to the indignant aston- 
ishment of all,—to my grief and hor- 
ror. Searching inquiry revealed that 
no witness Lady Jane had 
been called before the tribunal which 
had condemned me. When bidden to 
speak in his own defence, he stoutly 
denied having given evidence against 
me, but refused to repeat what had 
passed between the inquisitors and 
himself, 

“They informed you upon 
suspicion rested, I presume?” 
sophomore, 

“They did.” 

“And what was your reply?” 


besides 


whom 
asked a 


“That T should answer no questions 
relative to the conduct of any of my 
classmates,”’ 

“An honorable man would have hid 
his friend out of danger sooner than 
utter such a contemptible evasion!” 
snid the hoi-Leaded querisé. 

The chairman of the ‘Vigilance Committee” 
summed up the case after the accused had been 
sent out of the room, 

“The fellow is not a malicious spy, but he 
lacks backbone, and dreads losing the good 
opinion of the Faculty. He was frightened into 
confession, but he must be made an example of 
all the same.”” 

So said they all. Even I, whose dearest friend 
he had been, recalling his speech and behavior 
before and after my arraignment, could not re- 
sist the weight of evidence, 

So we sent him to Coventry. So far as we 
could, we carried into execution the ancient ban 
of excommunication, We cursed him, by cool 
and disdainful non-intercourse, lay 
down and when he arose up. Sitting, standing, 
walking, eating, he was the Pariah of his whilom 
mates. 

Youth is cruel in love or in hate, and we never 
wavered in our declared purpose, even going out 
of our way when occasions rose not ready to our 
hand, to make him feel the full weight of our 
vengeance. And—Heaven help us! we thought 
ourselves manly and righteous throughout, wor- 
thy vindicators of the soiled honor of the class 
that had “spawned an informer.”? That was 
our grandiose way of describing the offence 
which smelled so rank in our heroic nostrils, 

After one vain attempt to induce me to listen 
to his story, the culprit offered no resistance to 
his doom, bearing it with a steady mien, so far 
and so equally removed from sullenness, or ab- 
jectness, that we would have called him ‘‘game,’ 
had we not preferred to consider him insolent 

Thus went on two long months, in which, al- 
though we still roomed together, Lady Jane and 
Thad not exchanged one word. 


when he 


There was su- 
perb skating that season, and we spent most of 
our leisure time upon the river. 
in passing the “bend’’ where the stream was 
widest and most crowded, I heard shouts, and 
saw all recoil, as one man, from the middle of 
the channel. 

“It isa student! I saw his cap in the water!” 
I overheard some one say. 


One afternoon, 


The next second I was in the open space left 
by the aghast throng, had thrown myself flat 
upon the ice, and leaning over the jagged edges 
of the hole, was watching and groping in the 
water in the frenzied hope of seeing or touching 
the vanished man. 

Icid both. A head arose—it was for the third 
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time—within reach of my grasp. I clutched and | “Bryant had a marvellous memory. His fa-| He vehemently declared to his heart that he! in, Rome? Volney will eat every thing up from 
miliarity with the English poets was such that | did not care if every individual one of them did | you if you don’t hurry,” 


held it until we were pulled out together and 
dragged ashore. The crowd closed around the 
rescued student, and he was borne off before I 
had seen his features, 

By the time I conld extricate myself from offi- 
cious friends and strangers, I found a messenger 
awaiting me on the bank, with a request from 
the “young gentleman whose life I had saved,”’ 
He wanted to see and thank me. He had been 
taken into the nearest house, and lay In bed | 
wrapped in blankets. Only his face was visible. | 

Wide brown eyes, with the solemn memory of | 
a just-escaped death shadowing their depths, | 
dark curls clinging to his forehead, lips quiver- | 
ing in the effort to shape into words the grati- | 
tude he would express to his deliverer, was the | 
unwelcome vision that met my sight,—for eyes, 
brow and mouth were Lady Jane’s. 

I halted upon the threshold, staring as at a| 
wraith. 

“Dick!” he cried, in amazement as great as | 
my own. ‘Dear old fellow, do I owe my life to | 
you?” 

“It is nothing,’ I said, coldly. ‘They said a 
student was drowning; I did not suspect who it | 
was.” 

The boy gazed at me as loth to credig the evi- 
dence of his senses, his eyes filling with a grief 
for which language had no vent. 

“You did not suspect who it was?’’ he 
peated, slowly. 
was I'’—— 

He turned his head upon the pillow, his face to 
the wall, which was no more blank and cold 
than the visage of the man who had been for 
two years to him as a brother, 

I lingered one awkward moment, then left the 
place. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and [was glad I 
had engaged to spend the Sabbath with a friend 
out of town. I could not meet those haunting 
eyes again, for we had, by solemn pact and cov- 
enant, sent him to Coventry, and Ishould be the | 
last of all the league to sound a recall. When I 
returned on Monday, Lady Jane’s trunk and 
other possessions had disappeared from our dor- | 
mitory. 
of his father’s sudden death. 
back to our college. 

Ten years later I met “Prex,’’ now a some- | 
what garrulous old gentleman, at Saratog: He | 
came to my room one night with a newspaper in 
his hand, 

“Do you remember John Grey, of the class of 
48?" he began. 

“T do,” Treplied, briefly. 

“By the way, [ never guessed how unjustly 
the poor fellow had been treated by you hot- | 
headed boys until after he left college,”’ pursued 


re- 
“If you had suspected that it 





He had been summoned home by news 





Ile never came 





the good-natured official, crossing his legs after 
the manner of one who has a story to tell, ‘‘Z/e | 
never gave information against you in that little | 
stove-and-pepper escapade. 
forgotten it?” 

Forgotten it! Nothing less likely! 

Prex prosed on. “A youth of uncommon 
ability was Grey, especially in languages. In | 
Greek a prodigy, according to Prof. Field. By- 
the-by, it was Field himself whose iynx eyes saw 
you sift the pepper and brimstone compound | 
upon the stove’’—here he laughed—‘“‘like the 
scaramouch you were. He gave direct evidence 
to that effect before us. We sent for Grey to 
thank him formally for the consistency of his 
respectful and gentlemanly deportment towards | 
Prof. Field, he being in that respect a marked 
exception to the rest of his class. He looked 
like one receiving censure, rather than praise, | 
while I was talking. As I finished, Field broke 
in in his blunt way,— 

***Now tell us who spilt pepper upon the stove 
to-day? 

“LE decline answering that question, sir,’ said 
the lad, ‘or any other that may criminate my 


Perhaps you have | 


classmates.’ 

“Field smiled. ‘Don’t trouble yourself,’ he 

‘It was your Fidus Achates,-—your room- 
We have caught him this time!” 

‘As T have 
said, Ido not play spy, much less informer, upon 
any of my class,’ he repeated. ‘May I go now, 
sir?” to me. 

“T assented, willing to spare his feelings, and 
secretly admiring his gallant bearing. A fine 
boy, with a heart of gold! But, as T was about 
to say, Tam truly grieved to see this.” 

He passed the paper to me, his thumb upon a 
paragraph. 

“On the 9th inst., in Memphis, of vellow fever, 
John James Grey, aged 28." 
+r _- = 


said 
mate! 
“Grey did not move a muscle. 


A Great Memory.—Mr. Bigelow, in his re- 
cent eulogistic address before the Century Club, 
of which Mr. Bryant was until his death the 
honored President, related the following: 


-hausted his resources. 


| attitude towards the school. 


when at sea, where he was always too ill to read 


much, he would beguile the time by reciting page | heart—his very vehemence, indeed—gave the lie | ing at his heart. 
| after page from favorite poems, 


He assured me 
that, however long the voyage, he had never ex- 
I once proposed to send 
for a copy of a magazine in which a new poem of 
his was announced to appear. I wanted it for 
the Erening Post. 

**You need not send for it,’ said he, ‘I can 
give it to you,’ 

“Then you have a copy with you,’ said L 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘but I can recall it,’ and 
thereupon proceeded immediately to write it out. 





I congratulated him upon having such a faith- | 


ful memory. 
** “Tf allowed a little time,’ he replied, ‘I couk 
recall every line of poetry I have ever written.’ 
“Yet he rarely quoted, and never in a foreign 
tongue, This is the more noticeable as he was 
scarcely less familiar with the languages and 
literatures of Germany, France and Spain, of 
ancient and modern Greece and of ancient and 
modern Rome, than with thatof his own country, 
and he spoke all of those that are now classed 
among the living languages, except the modern 
Greek, with considerable facility and surprising 
correctness.” 
—— +e = —=———i—CO 


For the Companion. 


A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Four CHAvTERS.—CuaAp. II. 

Ritterhouse Academy was the name of the in- 
stitution which Billy Perew and Jerome Budd 
had left home to attend. It was a log building, 
standing in Prof. Stemms’ side yard, and con- 
sisted of one room, fifteen by twenty-two feet. 
Prof. Stemms was principal of the academy. 
He was also professor of languages, of natural 
sciences, of all the philosophies. Indeed, Prof. 
Stemms taught anything, from A, B, C’s to 
comets, 

At this academy the planters’ sons, for a ra- 
dius of nine miles, assembled for instruction; 
and as the country was sparsely settled, there 
was, when these were assembled, still room for 
other pupils. 
family residing aear this literary centre to take 
a friend’s son, or other boarder, thus extending 
the benefits of the institution. 


In this way it came that Billy and Jerome: 


were boarding with the Widow Beck, who was 
sister to Prof. Stemms, and lived a mile from 
the academy. With her boarded, also, Volney 
Gates, forthe benefit of instruction in music and 
painting from Miss Holiday, a governess from 
the Niawth, in the family of Mr. Nesbit, planter. 

Volney was own cousin to Jerome Budd, but 
she was an heiress, and he a penniless orphan. 
She had the ease which comes from conscious 
wealth, and the sense of being well-dressed. He 


| had the awkwardness which attends conscious 


poverty, and the sense of wearing inferior 
clothes. 

Jerome early had occasion to realize the differ- 
ence between six and four hundred. His room- 
mate, Billy, wore store-clothes, or ‘“‘stow-close,”’ 
Billy took 
early opportunity to communicate the informa- 
tion that his mother had sent on ‘‘Nawth’’ by 
her Memphis merchant for the cloth, and that 
he, Billy, had spent three days at the Gayosa 
House in Memphis, while the suit was made. 

And Jerome was put on the inquisitorial rack, 
and brought to acknowledge that his ill-fitting 
cout and pants had been spun and woven, cut 
and sewed, by his aunt. He had felt more than 
e* uplacent towards his suit in its freshness; he 
haw delighted in it; he had stood up straighter 
in it, and felt braver for an outgo into the world. 

3ut when he perceived in his first day in school 


according to the sectional vernacular. 


| that he only, of all the academy pupils, wore a 


homespun suit, he felt suddenly lonesome and 
homesick, 

He had been very desirous to go away to 
school; for he had an innate love of knowledge. 


He had bravely declared to his aunt that he was | 


willing to dress any way, and to live any way, 
if only he could have a chance at school. But 
his heart turned sick as he glanced up and down 
the benches on which the boys were ranged ac- 
cording to size, and saw that every one wore 
store-clothes, 

Beside his own suit, there was but just one 
homespun garment in the room,—Dick Ladd’s 
pants. Jerome discovered these with something 
like a thrill of pleasure. 

When his mind had recovered somewhat from 
its first sentiment of dismay, it took a haughty 
He would not al- 
low himself to be treated as an inferior, he 
promised himself. Those boys should treat him 
as an equal, or they should not treat him at all. 
They shonld let him alone, and he would take 
| his revenge by beating them all at his books. 


It was, therefore, common for a} 


wear store-clothes. But the hot place in his| 


to his declaration. | 
At recess, the boy with the homespun pants | 
| came over to Jerome and tried to open a conver- 
sation. | 

‘He reckons,"’ thought Jerome, with haughty | 
resentment, ‘that he and Lare birds of a feather; 
| but I'm not going to tlock with him. If T can’t | 
have the best company, I won't have any.’ So} 
| there were no unnecessary words in his replies | 
| to Dick Ladd’s questions. 
| If Jerome had not been in homespun dress, it | 
was not in him to scorn Dick's advances. 

“IT don’t like that new boy,” said Dick, going, 
| with a defeated feeling, to a group of boys in| 
| another corner. 
| ‘Why? he was asked. 
ter?” 

“‘A heap’s the matter,’’ said Dick. 
know what’s the matter.’’ 

‘“‘He’s toler’ble stuck up,’? Walt Herron sug- 
gested at a venture, trying to help Dick tu an 
understanding of the new boy’s peculiarities. 

“I reckon he is, or toler’ble bashful,” said 
Dick. 

If the new boy had only known it, he was 
making for himself much unnecessary heart- 
ache. Those boys at Ritterhouse Academy 
were as good a set of fellows as are ordinarily 
found together. It is true they had remarked 
that Jerome wore homespun, but they hadn’t 
laid it up against him. They felt a degree of 
comfort in their store-clothes, but their feeling 
in the whole matter was quite superficial. 

Jerome imagined that their happiness in the 
disparity was as great as his wretchedness; but 
this was a great mistake; for the feeling grip- 
ping at his heart was very bitter. I suspect this 
is about the way things are the world over. 
There isn’t half the scorn for poor clothes that 
people who wear them imagine. 








“What's the mat- 


“T don’t 


The boys of Ritterhouse Academy were more 
ready to forgive Jerome’s homespun than he was 
to forgive their store-clothes. He showed this by 
the way in which he met the advances made by 
one and another from day to day. His room- 
mate, Billy, showed himself very good-natured. 
He seemed to be always getting boxes of good- 
ies from home and from his father’s commission ' 
merchant in Memphis. He was always urging | 
Jerome to pitch in and eat himself sick, and 
Jerome was always declining to take anything; 
so that Billy, after a while, concluded that Je- 
rome was « phenomenal boy, who didn’t care 
for goodies, but simply ate to live. 

When Jerome had been three weeks at the 
academy, he received a box from home, and as 
it happened, Billy received one from his home 
at the same hour, 

“What did you get, Billy?” asked Volney, 
coming in where he was rummaging his box and 
unpacking. 

“Oh, a heap of things!”’ said Billy, biting into 
a red apple which his left hand held, while the 
riM@it tore holes in the paper wrappings of the 
parcels of raisins, figs, oranges, almonds, and 
filberts, and other nuts, ‘Pitch in and help 
yourself,”’ 

“Store-nuts 





”” 


thought Jerome, bitterly. 

He sat by with «a Blake’s Chemistry, in which 
| figured those same inquisitive girls, ‘Caroline 
| and Emily,’’ who were bothering Billy in natu- 
| ral philosophy. 
| “It’s always store-nuts with him. He can 
| have all the store-nuts he wants, and store-every- 
| thing.’’ 
| “What have you got in your box, Rome?’ 
Volney asked. 

“Why, he hasn’t opened his box yet,’’ said 
silly, in a can-you-believe-it tone. 





| 


| “Why don’t you open it?’ said Volney to} 


Jerome. 
“I’m not ready to,’ 


| ep 


said Jerome. 
| said Billy. ‘He's waiting to learn by heart all 
| that gibble-gabble-gobble that them girls, Em'ly 

an’ Ca’lline, have got to say to Mrs, B , and 
| all Mrs. B *s high-flutin’ talk. He’s goin’ to 
| learn the constituent elements of raisins an’ 
| things before he eats any.’ 








Volney. 


ney’s words to pass uncorrected; so he said,— 
“That is not the reason why I do not open it.”’ 
“What is the reason?”’ asked Billy. 
Jerome went on studying without a reply. 
“He's afraid we'll want some of his goodies,”’ 
said Volney, teasing. 
“And Treckon we shall.” said Billy, “when we 
get through with these. Why don't you pitch 





susiness before pleasure’ is Rome’s motto,”’ | 


| 
“Well, he’s right to put his lessons first,’’ said | 


But Jerome declined, with the old bitter fee}. 
“They think I don’t open my 
box because I’m mean and stingy, and don't 
want to divide,’’ he thougit. 

But this was far from the reason why he did 
not rush at his box with hammer and hatehet, 
after the manner of eager school-boys. He knew 
as wellasif he could see through the board cover, 
that there was not a store thing among the con- 
tents. He was sure these were all home-made, 
like his clothes. In thought, he had inventoried 
them: home-gathered nuts, home-raised ham, 
sweet-potato biscuit, pumpkin-bread, some bi 
yams for roasting in the ashes. 

Jerome’s mouth watered as his thought ran up 
this list. For his own satisfaction, he would 
have preferred these familiar things to Billy's 
store goodies; but as offerings to‘his mates, he 
was ashamed of them. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
A FELLOW-PASSENGER. 


“Yes,” said the old doctor, assenting to a remark 
I had just made. “I’ve had a good many strange 
experiences in my time, and I think I may call mine 
rather an eventful life. 

“Forty years ago last June,” he resumed, after a 
moment of thoughtful silence, “I graduated with 
high honors, and received a hospital appointment, 
which would furnish me with employment for the 
next five years, and enable me to obtain a practical 
knowledge of medicine before setting up for myself, 

“My duties did not begin, however, before the 
first of August, and as I was a little worn by the 
heat and by hard study, I was glad to be able to 
spend the intervening six weeks with my mother in 
the country. 

“T left Philadelphia one day at noon, by the stage 
that was to convey me to the town where she lived, 
We were to travel until late in the evening, when 
we were to stop for the night at a little public house 
on the road, resaming our journey by the mail- 
coach at six the next morning. 

“There were two other passengers besides myself, 
a young man who had secured the box-seat which I 
had expected to get, and a lady who sat inside 
with me. 

“We drove along merrily enough, in good humor 
with ourselves and each other, and had placed about 
amile between us and the town, when, as I looked 
out of the window, I saw, standing by the road-side, 
aman with a carpet-bag in one hand, who was beck- 
oning to the driver with the other. 
came up with him. 

«Inside or outside, sir?’ asked the driver, as he 
dismounted. 

“ ‘Inside; inside, of course,’ was the reply, a little 
irascibly, I thought, as the new-comer placed his 
foot upon the step. 

“*Yer pay in advance, sir, beggin’ yer pardon,’ 
reminded the driver, detaining him and touching 
his hat. 

“The old gentleman—he was elderly, and to all 
appearance a gentleman—seemed further irritated 
by the delay. He asked the amount, however, paid 
it at once, and took his seat beside me, bestowing 
his carpet-bag under his feet, and evincing great 
satisfaction as we started again. 

“T had feared we were to have a disagreeable ad- 
dition to our party, judging from first impressions; 
but when, after a while, the man joined in conver- 
sation with us, we found him remarkably intelligent 
and affable. 

“Before he had talked a great while, I discovered 
he had led rather a nomadic life. Europe, South 
America, East India, seemed equally familiar to 
him. Without being garrulous, he had so many 
charming incidents to relate of life in many lands, 
that he contrived to entertain us most delightfully. 

“T judged he was travelling on important business, 
he seemed so jealous of any detention. When we 
stopped to allow the “box-seat” passenger to alight, 
and again at three o'clock, when we halted for din- 
ner, I noticed he became restless and anxious. 

“At dinner, his manner was constrained and ab- 
stracted. He ate little, and talked less, consulted 
his watch frequently, and finally excused himself 
before we had half finished the meal, and left the 
room. 

“When we resumed our seats in the stage, we 
found him there before us. He was seated in his 
old place, with his head drawn back in an uncom- 
fortable corner, effectually shielding him from ob- 
servation. Indeed, I had handed the lady in before 
she discovered him, and she gave a little ery of sur- 
prise. 

“*T hope I haven't startled you, madam,’ he said. 
‘Thad no appetite for dinner, so I thought I might 
as well wait here as in the house.’ 

“¢These delays are rather annoying when one is 






We presently 


Jerome knew that this was not the reason why | anxious to get on,’ I remarked. 
he delayed opening his box, and an instinct and “Yes, sir, yes,’ he replied, with a light sigh. ‘It 
habit of truthfulness forbade his allowing Vol- | 


is highly important, too, that I should lose no time 
on the way.’ 

“He then changed the subject, with the ease of 4 
man of the world, and our conversation became 


| general. He was certainly very pleasant. After five 


o’clock, when the ‘lady inside,’ as the driver called 
her, left us to ourselves, our tete-a-‘ete was especially 
agreeable. 

“Just at dark, we drew up in front of the little 
inn which was to furnish us with our night's lodging: 
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“The proprietor came out to meet us, and with | 
many apologies, regretted that he had but one spare | 
room to offer us. 

“There was 2 wedding in the neighborhood that 
evening, and a party from town had driven down 
early in the afternoon and engaged all his apart. | 
ments except this one chamber. | 
“But if you two gentlemen don’t object to shar- | 
ing the same room for a few hours,—you'll have to | 
rise early to take the mail-coach,—I think I can 
make you very comfortable. There are two clean | 
beds in the room, and’—— 

“I'm sure I'll not object,’ L interrupted, turning | 
to my fellow-traveller. | 

“He hesitated an instant, then said, ‘Well, sir, I’m | 
agreed if you are; then, with an almost solemn | 
tone, ‘Remember, sir, the proposal came from you, | 
an Lif F ite should’—— | 

“The astonishment expressed, no doubt, upon my | 
face at this peculiar address, caused him to stop. | 
Then he laughed pleasantly, and resuming his usual | 
manner, said, ‘Excuse me, but my mind, just now, 
js so oceupied with affairs very important to me | 
that I'm afraid my attention sometimes wanders. | 
You are very kind to offer me half of your room. I | 
accept with many thanks.’ And we passed into the 
tavern, where a good supper was awaiting us. | 

“There were no other guests at the table. ‘All| 
gone to the wedding,’ the landlord said. 

“We did not regret in the least having the house 
to ourselves, and supper being concluded, we went 
to the wide front porch, where we spent the evening 
in pleasant talk. 

“I gave my companion a sketch of my life for the 
past three or four years. He reciprocated by telling 
me about his family,—his wife, and his lovely daugh- 
ter, who was very dear to him. 

“‘She is a good girl, and a very pretty girl, too; 
everybody says so. Stay,—I’ve her miniature in | 
my carpet-bag, and my wife’s, too. Dll show them 
to you.’ 

“He rose from his seat, when a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and he resumed his chair, say- | 
ing, ‘I'd forgotten. They have taken my carpet-bag 
up stairs to the room. You can see them at bed-| 
time.’ 

“About eleven, we rose to go toourroom. My | 
companion preceded me. Lsought the landlord to 
ask that I should be called at half-past four, so that | 


| 
I might dress and breakfast at my leisure, before | 


taking the coach again. 

“I lingered, chatting, for ten minutes or so with 
‘mine host.” When at last I entered the bed-chamber, | 
I found my room-mate had made good use of his time, 
and was already in bed, with the coverlet drawn up 
to his very ears, as if it had been December instead 
of June. Making no comment, however, I was soon 
occupying the second couch, which stood in a recess | 
in the inner extremity of the room, on one side of | 
the great fireplace. | 

“I did not sleep well. I had a teasing dream, | 
which recurred again and again. It seemed to me 
that some one was moving about the room with eyes 
fixelonme. Once I thought this figure approached 
my bed, and a hand touched me. 

“I roused with a start. When my eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, I saw the old gentle- 
man looking out of the window by his bedside. 

“He said he had been disturbed, and he supposed 
the wedding guests were just returning. Gay voices 
outside, presently fellowed by footsteps ascending 
the stairs, and mutual good-nights exchanged, cor- 
rohorated this conjecture. 

“Soon all became quiet, and I again fell asleep, 
and was again disturbed. This time I was sure that 
there were stealthy feet creeping around the room, 
and that a hoarse voice was muttering. I listened, 
and distinetly heard the words, ‘The will of Fate.’ 
Tealled out,— 

“*Who is there?’ 

“No answer followed. 














The muttering ceased. 1 
heard the feet creeping away towards the other bed. 
leould not stand the suspense, and sprang up and 
lighted the candle in an instant. 

“There was no person in the room but the old gen- | 
tleman, who was sitting up in bed, looking startled. | 

“«Did you hear that noise? Were you walking | 
about?’ L asked. 

“*Walking about?’ he replied. ‘I am only just 
this moment awake. I heard you call out, and I} 
roused to see what was the matter.’ | 


| 
| 
| 


“I'm sure I heard footsteps and voices, too, in | 
this room!’ 

“*Voices in the room! You're surely mistaken.’ 
“<P’'m not mistaken!’ I repeated, testily. ‘Why, I 
could even distinguish words. Something was said 
about the “will of Fate.’ | 

“He laughed confusedly as he replied, ‘I’m afraid 
I've been talking in my sleep again. My friends | 
say I'm addicted to that bad habit, and I suppose I 
say all sorts of things. I think it is very likely you 
heard me; and as to the footsteps, perhaps our 
friends next door have been restless.’ 

“T listened, but could hear no sound. 

“This explanation did not satisfy me. 
My watch. It was just two o’clock. 

“It is very strange, but those steps were in this 
room, T said. 
Test of the night. Tt will be daylight, now, in an 
hour and a half, and I, for one, shall be glad to see 
it. If I believed in ghosta, I should think this room 
Was haunted.’ I lay down again, determined, if 
Possible, not to go to sleep. 


“The noises were not repeated. Silence pervaded 


the house, unbroken. except by the deep breathing | 


of the old gentleman, who, it was evident, was now 
sleeping soundly. He was not frightened, that was 
certain. 


j all. 





T looked at | amazement at my story, which he denied in every 


‘I will let the candle burn for the | trast his manner with mine, and tell me which of us 


“T mused on these things for some time. Those | 
strange words, ‘the will of Fate,’ what did they 
mean? Just then it occurred to me that my fellow- | 
passenger had used such an expression the evening | 
before, when I first offered to share my room with 
him. ‘He must have been talking in his sleep, after 
I’m a fool to think so much about it.’ | 

“T tossed and tumbled, and again consulted my 
watch. 

«<+Only twenty minutes of three! 
ing would come!’ 

“I glanced across the room, and fancied for an 
instant that I saw my companion’s eyes wide open, 
watching me; but when I sat up in bed to satisfy 
myself about it, he seemed to be sound asleep. 

“By this time, I began to be ashamed of myself. 
The house was so quiet it seemed absurd to be keep- 
ing vigil. Nature began to assert her claims, too, 
and settling back on my pillow again, I presently 
lost consciousness. 

«When I awoke again, it was broad daylight. My 
fellow-traveller was already dressed, and stood with 
his back to me by the open window near the dress- 
ing-table. I was about to say, ‘Good- morning,’ 
when I heard him mutter to himself,— 

* sIt’s the will of Fate. There’s no resisting it. I 
eall on you all to witness’—extending one hand, as 
if appealing to an assembled company—‘l am only 
an unthinking agent in this matter. His blood be 
on Fate’s head, not mine. I've enlisted in her ser- 
vice, and I’m bound to obey orders.’ 

“Filled with a vague alarm, I started into a sitting 
posture, the better to catch the import of his words. | 
At that moment he turned, glared at me an instant, 
then advanced towards me. There was a pistol in 
his hand. 

“He approached with the pistol levelled at me, 
his eyes burning like coals of fire. Otherwise, his 
manner was quiet, and his voice low and muffled. 

«Come, sir,’ he said, shortly, ‘prepare for death! 
Fate, whom I serve, commands me to slay you at 
the rising of the sun. You have just five minutes in 
which to make your peace with Heaven; then you 
must die!’ 

“The pistol was what was then called a ‘pepper- 
box,’ the prototype of the whole modern arsenal of | 
revolving weapons. As he held it towards me, I 
could distinctly see the balls at the end of the cham- 
bers; and I realized that the man who held the 
weapon of death was a maniac. If I made the least 
movement towards the door, my young life would 
be the forfeit. 

“What should I do? 

“Like a flash of light came the thought, ‘The land- 
lord will be coming presently to rouse you. Try to 
keep your wits about you, and gain a little time.’ 

“¢Are you praying?’ said the madman. 

*“<I’m thinking,’ I replied, as quietly as I could, 
fixing my eyes upon his livid countenance, ‘that is 
very harsh treatment to offer a man who has done 
nothing worse to you than to give you a share of his 
room.’ 

«<*Can’t help it, sir; must obey orders.’ 

*“<«Do you know,’ I said, trying to control my 
voice, ‘that you've deceived me? You didn’t tell 
me, yesterday, about your being an agent of Fate, 
or I should have been better prepared; but you al- 
lowed me to believe you to be a gentleman, travel- 
ling on ordinary business, or for pleasure; so I of- 
fered you a bed in my room; and in return, you take 
my life! To say the least, you have not behaved like 
a gentleman.’ 

“He looked a little troubled. 
strong word, sir,’ he began. 

“<I can call it nothing else,’ I returned, still 
speaking as quietly as I could; ‘and what is more, sir, 
when a man deceives me about one thing, I’m very 
apt to distrust any other statement he may make to 
me. I doubt, now, whether you were ever in the 
Fast at all; I doubt whether you were ever married; 
I doubt if you have a daughter. Why, I remember 
how you said, last evening, you'd show me her min- 
iature; but you didn’t produce it. I don’t believe 
now you've such a thing in your possession.” 

“«T have! I swear I have it here in my carpet- 
bag!’ he said, letting his hand which held the re- 
volver fall to his side in his earnestness, 

“<¢Well,’ said I, nonchalantly, ‘I’ll believe you 
when I see the picture, not before.’ 

“He laid the pistol down on the foot of my bed, 
and strode across the room. You may believe I 
lost no time in securing the weapon. 

“Just then, footsteps sounded in the passage out- 
side. The landlord was coming at last. I sprang 
to the floor, and pointed the pistol at my late would- 
be executioner, who had turned, and was looking at 
his empty hands in consternation. 

“You stir another step,’ I cried, ‘it will be your 
last step!” 

“I then opened the door and admitted the aston- 
ished host, who looked perfectly aghast as I tried to 
explain to him what had occurred. I was excited 
almost to frenzy, while my companion, well-dressed, 
bland and self-possessed, expressed the greatest 


Oh that morn- 


‘Deceived is a 


particular. 

«Just look at his appearance,’ he said. ‘Con- 
looks like the madman. You heard him outside, 
just now, landlord, threaten to shoot me. He has 
the pistol in his hand now. Is it likely that, if it 
| belonged to me, I would give it into his possession? 
| The man is perfectly insane,—has been acting like 
a lunatic ever since he awakened this morning.’ 
«*At this unexpected turn of affairs, I was so non- 
| plussed that, in an excited manner, I endeavored to 

show the deceit of the fellow, moving the pistol in 

my excited gesticulations. 











“Help, help! Murder, murder!’ screamed the 
man, in apparent terror. 

‘Help, help! Murder, m-u-r-der! echoed the 
wretched landlord, who clutched at the other’s arm, 
and dragged him towards the door, vociferating, 
‘Help! There’s a crazy man up stairs!’ 

“I don't know how I should have convinced the | 
landlord of my sanity if unexpected help had not 
arrived soon after, in the shape of two stout, burly 
keepers from an insane asylum in Philadelphia, who 
pounced at once upon the old gentleman their 
legitimate property, and handcuffed him in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“They had most opportunely arrived by the mail- 
coach during the altercation up stairs. 

“It seemed that the old gentleman had formerly 
been an actor (I could well believe it), but was pos- | 
sessed with a homicidal mania, and had been pro- 
nounced incurable. 









As soon as his escape from the 
asylum was discovered, it at once occurred to the 
keepers to inquire for him at the different coach- 
offices in the city. 


“No such person being booked as a passenger, they | 
were thrown off the track, and were searching the 
city and its environs, when they were put upon the 
right track by a countryman who had seen him 
waiting on the road-side to take the stage. 

“They had just time to send off two men by the 
mail-coach which left Philadelphia at ten, and which | 
arrived at the inn just in time to rescue me froma 
distressing dilemma. 


“How the maniac obtained possession of a loaded 
revolver, they could not conjecture, and he obsti- 
nately refused to tell. 

“However, as you may imagine, I did not concern 
myself a great deal with that question. I hurried 
on with my clothes, ate what breakfast I could, and 
left the house by that blessed mail-coach at six | 
o'clock, thankful enough that I was able to pursue 
ny journey uninjured.” 


- +o 
For the Companion. 


RIVALS OF THE PARROT. 

Very likely many readers of the Companion do 
not know that there are several other birds besides 
the parrot that can imitate the human voice, 

Among these is the mino,a round, plump bird, 
about as large as a common thrush. It is found in 
the jungles of India, and on the islands near that 
country. 

In color the mino is of a deep velvet-black, with 
purple, blue and green reflections. There is a little 
white on the long wings. The bill and feet are yel- 
low, and there are bright yellow wattles back of the 
eyes. 





In the East Jodies this bird is often kept as a pet 
and becomes so affectionate that it will keep near 
its master when it is not confined in acage. It is 
sometimes kept caged in Europe andin this country, 
but is so rare that as large a sum as one hundred | 
dollars has been given for a single mino, 

It is wonderfully bright and engaging. It learns 
to whistle, sing, do amusing tricks, and some per- 
sons who have had experience with it, have thought 
it surpassed even the gray parrot, the king of talking 
parrots, in its capacity for speaking like a human 
being. It lives mostly on insects, fruits and berries, 

The natives of Sumatra call it Teeong, while those 
of Java call it Beo and Mencho. Bayard Taylor 
wrote some time since,— 

“IT never saw a mino but once. 1 entered the 
vacant reading-room of a hotel early in the morning, 
took up a paper and sat down, when suddenly a voice 
said, ‘Good-morning!’ | 

“1 saw nothing but what seemed to be a black bird 
in 2 cage, and could not have believed that the per- | 
fectly human voice came from it, had it not once 
more said, in the politest tone, ‘Good- morning!’ 

“1 walked to the cage and looked at it. ‘Open the 
door and let me out, please,’ said the bird. 

«<¢Why, what are you?’ Linvoluntarily exclaimed, 

“<¢T'm amino,’ answered the amazing creature, 

“It was the exact voice of a boy of twelve.” 

The starling is also a talking bird. It is very 
handsome, of purplish-green color, with some buff 
and reddish brown, and its natural song is soft and 
sweet. 

There are curious facts to note about this bird. It 
is found all over Europe, and in parts of Africa and | 
Asia. Every flock of starlings, no matter what its | 
size may be,—and sometimes the birds assemble in 
thousands,—seems to be under the command of one 
bird, and gives its general a united, instantaneous 
obedience. | 

A flock of starlings high in the air will so suddenly | 
and simultaneously all turn on their sides, showing 
only the edges of their wings, that the flock for an 
instant is lost to sight. 

The flock will also suddenly break up into divis- | 
ions, then unite again, perform some singular evo- 
lution, and then fly onward to a resting-place. A 
pheasant once flew across the track of a flock of 
starlings, and was instantly killed by the shock. 

Starlings make their nests very carelessly out of 
straw, roots, twigs and dry grass, and in all sorts of 
places,—empty flower-pots, chimneys, deserted rab- | 
hit-burrows, clefts of rock, old ruins, or the holes of | 
trees; and they not only allow bits of grass or straw 
to hang carelessly down from the nest, as though to 
invite robbers, but when they return to their homes 


purple and green. 


one bird and carried it to a place of safety, then re- 
turnec for another, and happily saved all its little 
ones from the fearful flames. 

Starlings have an amusing habit of snatching a 
beakful of wool off a sheep's back to help about 


| their nest-building. 


When tamed, the starling learns to speak very 
distinctly, and is a very entertaining pet. It seems 
that it was taught to utter words in Shakespeare's 
time, for the great poet, in Henry 1V., makes Hot- 
spur exclaim,— 

“He said he would not ransom Mortimer; 

Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer; 
Sut 1 will find him when he lies asleep, 

And in his ear Pll halloo Mortimer! 

Nay, 

I'll have a starling shall be tanght to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him 

To keep his anger still in motion.” 

And Laurence Sterne—who lived in the last cen- 
tury, and hasa name celebrated in English litera- 
ture—in his work called “The Sentimental Jour- 


| ney,’’ represents a starling in a cage as repeating 
| over and over, in a voice that wa 





it first taken to be 





| a child’s,— 


“T can’t get out, I can’t get out!” 
The magpie, cunning as a fox, impudent, gay, vo- 
racious, and excessively mischievous, is another of 


the parrot’s rivals. It is an incorrigible robber, 


| stealing the eggs and the young out of other birds’ 


nests, and even robbing hens’ nests; but as it con- 
sumes snails, worms, beetles and various reptiles, it 
is thought that perhaps it does good enough ina 
garden to atone for the harm it perpetrates in the 
poultry-yard. It isa bold persecutor of animals as 
wellas birds. A gentleman has said that once in 
Norway his dog was pursued and mobbed by about 
forty magpies. 

In captivity the magpie learns to speak words, 
sometimes succeeding almost as well as the parrot, 
and it also teaches itself queer tricks. 

There was once a magpie that conceived a great 
friendship for a sheep with long wool. 

The bird would torment the other sheep by peck- 
ing at their legs, but would nestle in the soft warm 
wool of its friend as in a great arm-chair, and would 
also make this long wool a hiding-place for its pil- 
ferings. 

Bright and glittering articles especially tempt this 
bird. Once a magpie carried off an old gentleman’s 
red spectacle-case, and then came back and flew off 
with his spectacles. A teaspoon was placed in the 
way of the pert little thief in order to catch him. 
He was watched and tracked, and these treasures, 
besides others, were found in a depression in the 
roof of the house. 

The plumage of the magpie is very beautiful and 
variegated, taking in the colors black, white, blue, 
It is. common bird in England, 
very common in Treland, and found in this country, 
although not often near the Atlantic coast. 

It makes a dome-shaped nest, with a door at the 
side, using thorny sticks for the outside of the nest, 


| earth for plastering it inside, and fibres and dry 


grass for lining it. 
The magpie likes to place its nest near the top of 
a high tree, but sometimes, when it has been kindly 


treated, it will build in a low bush. In Norway it 


| is protected, and there it often builds its nest under 


the eaves of a church or other building. 

Itis quite a fond husband and father—while the 
objects of its affection are in sight, but it seems true 
of the magpie that “out of sight is out of mind.” 

Unlike the parrot, that will have but one mate in 
its lifetime, when the magpie loses its spouse, it con- 
soles itself by obtaining another with quite unseemly 


| haste, never thinking more than two or three days 


of mourning necessary, and sometimes supplying 
the vacant place within a few hours after the death 


| of its mate. 


The raven is, indeed, a curious bird,—“ghastly, 
grimand ancient.” Itis found almost all over the 
world, and is fond of solitude and hills, building its 
nest in high trees, the holes of inaccessible cliffs, or 
on lofty ruins near great cities, and using the same 


| nest year after year, 


It lives mainly upon animal food, and devours al- 
most any species of living creature it can seize. 

A raven has been known to ally itself to a terrier 
dog as friend and comrade, The two would go out 
hunting in company, killing rabbits, hares and rats 
together. 

“Not long ago,’ 


’ 


says an English writer, “I saw a 
raven in one of the great London breweries, holding 
a large sausage in his beak, and flapping about the 
yard just in front of one of the draymen, to whom 
the stolen dainty had evidently belonged. 

“The bird would not trouble itself to make its es- 


| cape, but in the most provoking manner hopped 


along just a yard or so before its pursuer, and from 
all appearance as likely to carry on the same game 


| for an hour or two; for while I was sitting the rela- 


tive positions of the parties did not alter in the least. 

“Tf the man stopped, the bird stopped, toe, and be- 
gan to make such evident preparations for swallow- 
ing the sausage that the drayman rushed at it again, 
and again the bird would just flap a yard or two in 
advance,” 

Despite the cruelty of the raven in its wild state, 
when domesticated, it is docile and affectionate, 
and becomes attached to its master like a dog. 

It is also a good talker, having a retentive mem- 
ory, and repeating, not only words, but sentences, 





with food for their little ones, they make a great up- | with a voice that sounds like the human voice muf- 


roar about It. 

Yet starlings are very fond of their young. In| 
one instance a starling had built its nest in the | 
thatch of a barn, and the building took fire. 
flames approached the nest, the poor parent was in 


fled. 
The raven resembles the parrot, not only in talk- 
ing, but in longevity, living in captivity to the age 


As the | of seventy or eighty years, with all its faculties 


bright. It is said that it has been known to reach 


great agony, and flying to its domicile, caught up! the age of about one hundred years. 
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In color, the raven is of a uniform, glossy | bird repeated other words, and now, for hours 
blue-black, with green reflections at times. There | together, except during the moulting season, as- 
have, indeed, been instances of white ravens, | tonishes us by ringing the changes, according to 
but they have been so very rare that it is quite | its own fancy, and as plain as any human voice 
proper to say “as black asa raven.”” The quills | can articulate them, on the several words,— 
of this bird have been sometimes used in tuning | ‘Dear, sweet Titchie [its name], kiss Minnie! 
the lower notes of a harpsichord, Kiss me, then, dear Minnie! Sweet, pretty little 





CUNNING OF THE RAVEN. 


There is no limit to the mischievousness of | Titchie, kissie, kissie, kissie! Dear Titchie, 
this bird. We are told that “a single raven will | Titchie, wee, gee, gee, gee, Titchie, Titchie!’ 
get through more mischief in one hour than will) “The usual singing notes of the bird are more 
a posse of boys in twelve.”” Its natural cry is @| of the character of the nightingale, mingled oc- 
harsh, disagreeable croak, and the ancient Scan- casionally with the dog-whistle used about the 
dinavians held the creature in great awe. They | house. It sometimes whistles very clearly the 
called it the ‘Bird of Odin,” their chief god, and | first bar of ‘God Save the Queen.’ ” 
believed that it watched for Odin’s return every | 
night, and then, perching upon his shoulder, told 
him all the incidents of the day that it had wit- 
nessed, 

“T betook myself to linking 
Faney unto fancy, thinking 
What this ominous bird of yore,— 


What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 


Gaunt and ominous bird of vore, 
we 


Meant in croaking ‘Nevermore! 


ee 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

A few weeks ago a rather startling despatch 
came across the continent from the Canadian 
province of British Columbia. The Legislature 
of the province had solemnly resolved that un- 
less the Government of the Dominion would fulfil 

We will mention one more rival of the parrot, its engagements with the province, British Co- 
and that is the sweet little songster found in al-| iambia wouid secede from the Dominion on the 
most all our homes, the blithe canary. Ist of May. 

It is true that it is a very rare accomplishment! Nobody paid much attention to this threat. 
for a canary to be able to articulate words, but | One of the Montreal papers joked about it to the 
occasionally the winsome little creature acquires | extent of representing the province as a house- 
it. The writer well remembers hearing some | keeper, who had made up his mind to “move” 
years ago of a talking canary that was, or had | At the traditional time on May Day. 
been, in this country, and many years ago a} Although nothing has come of the threat, and 
canary that spoke some words was exhibited in| “though nothing may ever come of it, yet the 
Regent Street, London. 

Some time since a communication ; cit 
was addressed to the Vice-President = fi Missy | 
of the Zoological Society in England \ ; 
that was printed in 
the proceedings of 
the society. It told 
of acanary that was 













PLUCKING 


SURED. 

the only one hatched, for some unaccountable | case is very interesting in its way. British Co- 

lumbia entered the Dominion some years after 
The parent birds, apparently thinking it was | the provinces of Canada were confederated. It 

not worth their while to rear a single child, | was a part of the arrangement, and was fully 

heartlessly began at once to build a new nest on | agreed to by the Dominion, that a railway should 

top of it. | be built across the continent to British Columbia 
Thereupon the little fledgling, almost dead, | in ten vears. 

was rescued by a friendly hand, placed in tlan- | 


reason, out of four eggs. 


Soon afterwards political troubles in Canada, 
nel near the fire: finally, by tender care, it was | and the universal depression in business, put an 
restored, and afterwards brought up by hand. | end for atime tothe project. It has been partly 
Treated in this way from the very first, it was | revived several times, but practically nothing 
always extremely tame, and hearing no other | has been done, and now, eight years of the ten 
birds, its first notes were quite different from | having elapsed, the road is almost as far as ever 
those of other canaries, | from being built. 

“Constantly being talked to,’ says the record, 
“the bird, when about three months old, aston- 


During this time British Columbia has not al- 
lowed herself to be forgotten. She has repeat- 
ished its mistress by repeating the endearing | edly called attention to her affairs, and has more 
terms used in talking to it, 
kissie,’ with its significant sounds, 

“This went on, and from time to time the little 


such as ‘kissie, than once been on the point of declaring herself 


free of Canada. 


ee ee 


| but population is lacking. 
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At the last census | rests are made, the Nihilists do not seem to 
there were only about fifteen thousand white | diminish in number, or slacken in audacity. 
people and thirty-five thousand Indians. The] So great, indeed, is the terror in high circles, 
population is grouped upon the island of Van-| that many officials, having received anonymous 
couver, and on the fringe of mainland about the | letters threatening them with death if they did 
mouth of the Fraser River. | not retire, have hastened to resign and return to 
The products of the province are lumber, fur, | private life. The Czar is beginning to find it 
fish and coal. The trade is mostly with Califor- | hard to get capable men to fill places of trust, so 
nia and Oregon. So it will be seen that in itself | great is the fear of secret assassination. 
alone British Columbia is not an important mem-| The way in which the Czar has met the evil 
ber of the Canadian Confederation. has been to stretch his despotic power to the ut- 
But it so happens that this province is the only | most limits. The governors have the power to 
possession of Great Britain on the North Pacific | arrest men, women and children, to order any 
coast of this continent. To the south stretches | one to be taken out and shot at any moment, 
the coast of Washington Territory, Oregon and | without notice or trial, and to transport Russian 
California, and on the north is Alaska. Great | subjects to the desolate wastes of Siberia by the 
Britain lost the best approach to her own coast | carful. 
when the arbitration of the Emperor of Germany Yet there is no doubt that this terrible con- 
settled the dispute about the San Juan boundary | spiracy, that works in the dark by methods of 
in our favor. | murder, is the result of long years of tyranny, 
This will explain why, in all probability, the | of merciless conscription, oppressive taxation 
secession of British Columbia would be resisted | and of wholesale corruption, on the part of the 
not only by Canada, but by Great Britain. The! rulers of Russia and their servants. 





home Government would not allow the interests | 


of a few thousand colonists to stand in the way 
of her retaining a strip of territory that may be 
vastly important to her hereafter. 

If British Columbia were to separate herself | 
from the Dominion, she wonld undoubtedly de- | 
sire to be admitted to the American Union; and | 
it may be that she will claim our protection by- | 
and-by in the effort to secede. Such protection | 
is not likely to be given, for if it were granted | 
in opposition to Great Britain, we should be at | 
war in a week’s time. 





ze ~~. 


WHY? 


Why does the bud that is near to its breaking 
Vake sweeter snules than the fully-blown rose? 
Why does the dream on the verge of awaking 
Stir deeper truths th :n a deeper repose ? 


Why does the love that is broken with parting 
Lift itself higher by the fulness of pain? 

Why is the incomplete rapture of starting 
Close on completion we never attain ? 


Why? Fora boundless, unsatisfied longing 
Lies deepest down in the warm human heart; 
Ever with this are the sympathies thronging, 
Ever by this do the heaven-flowers start. 
Grow with our Spring: we ean follow you wholly 
Only as far as its instinets are sent; 
Summer’s a fact that is hidden and holy; 
We have not seen it,—we are not content. 
ELAINE GOODALE. 


ene 





Tiik RUSSIAN “NINIT.TSTS” | 


A real reign of terror exists in St. Petersburg, 
and in the other large cities of Russia. Six of | 
these cities have been placed under martial law, | 
and military governors have been put over them | 
armed with absolute power. The people are | 
forced to be in their houses at nine at night, and | 
each night the police are engaged in entering | 
and searching private dwellings. Not a day | 
passes that many arrests are not made, and 
numbers of people are not thrown into Russian | 
prisons. ‘The Czar does not venture outside the | 
portals of his palace unless he is attended by a | 
strong guard of Cossacks. | 
This state of things is due to that wide-spread | 


| so often laugh at as old-fashioned. 


Nor can the Czar reasonably hope to suppress 
| Nihilism until he takes a very different course 
| from that which he is now pursuing. Only by 
giving more liberty, instead of taking away whit 
little liberty the people had, only by reforming 
the public service, and getting rid of corrupt 
officials, only by studying and supplying the rea! 
needs of the peopie, material, moral and intel- 
lectual, can he allay the discontent which ex- 
tends throughout his dominions, and has given 
birth to and nourished this gigantic plot to over- 
throw him. 
Se eee 
A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 

No stronger example can be found of the sudden 
and gigantic growth of evil from petty beginning, 
than in a recent tragedy which occurred in Rich- 
mond, Va. A young girl went into a store to buy a 
pair of shoes, when the clerk who waited upon her, 
as she stated on the trial, complimented her, in an 
offensive manner, upon her pretty foot. 

Now, no modest, properly-trained girl would will- 
ingly place herself the second time in the way of 
personal insult. According to her own statement, 
this young woman returned again and again to the 
same store and the same man, to be repeatedly ad- 
dressed with flattery and attempted caresses, 

Other witnesses declared that these insults were 
wholly the product of her own giddy imagination; 
that the clerk, Curtis, was respectful and courteous 


| ia his manner towards her. 


By her own story, however, she encouraged his 
familiarity by returning to the store, and then com- 
plained of it to a young man to whom she was be- 
trothed, in such a way as to enrage him to madness. 
He sought out Curtis, and beat him severely. Curtis 
followed him to take revenge, and was shot dead by 
the girl’s lover, who is now senteneed to the State- 
prison for manslaughter. 

If this girl had not gone back to the shop to have 
her ears tickled with praises of her pretty foot, Cur- 
tis would be alive to-day, and her lover would not 
fill a murderer's cell. 

There is no trait of character which American 
girls need more than the modest reserve which they 
It is a quality 


| which, oddly enough, the most licentious man re- 


and formidable conspiracy of Nihilists, the for- | quires in his wife. A girl, however innocent, who 
mation and purposes of which have already been | flirts and flaunts in public as in private, her eye and 





described in the Companion. 

A few weeks ago a_ technological student | 
named Solovieff fired four shots at the Czar, as | 
he was taking his morning walk, and this event 
seems to have for the first time aroused the Rus- 
sian Government to a full sense of the dangers | 
by which it was surrounded. | 

So far the much-boasted police of Russia seem | 
to have utterly failed to trace out the leaders of | 
this vast conspiracy. It is known that it extends | 
throughout the Empire, and includes men and 
women of the loftiest rank, as well as students, 
tradespeople and peasants. It is known, too, 
that the Nihilists choose desperate means to 
carry out their purposes, and stop at nothing to 
attain their ends, 

In spite, however, of the strictest watching 
and the sternest measures of the governors, they 
continue to commit the most daring acts. Al- 
most under the very eyes of the soldiers and 
police revolutionary placards are pasted up every- 
where in St. Petersburg, and as soon as they 
are torn down, are replaced by others. The 
Nihilists have their secret printing-presses in the 
very heart of the capital, yet the police cannot 
discover them. 

There seems to be no doubt that many of the 
police themselves, and government officials of 
even « higher rank, are accomplices of the con- 
spiracy. So well kept, however, are its secrets, 
that it is impossible to find out who are and who 
are not connected with it. 


Here is a great Empire, comprising eighty-four 
millions of subjects, ruled by an autocrat with an 
iron hand, supplied with a mighty army and a 
numerous police, which yet seems paralyzed in 
presence of a mysterious, secret and omnipresent 
The province is of vast extent in territory, | plot to overthrow it. No matter how many ar- 





| manner challenging admiration from every stranger, 
will find plenty of men ready to flirt with and flat- 
ter her, possibly insult her; but not one of them will 
marry her. 
+e a 
LYING IN INDIA. 

The despotism under which the people of India 
lived for centuries made them liars. When a sub- 
ject is in the presence of his despot, safety depends 
on saying what will please him. If the subject 
wishes for justice, he must obtain it by lies and 
bribes. These facts account for much of the Asi-tic 
duplicity, and that which is not thus accounted for 
may be charged to the law of hereditary descent. 

A common saying among the Bannuchis, living in 
Northern India, teaches that a well-told lie is eredi- 
table to the teller, if thereby he gains his cause. 
“Lying isan honest man’s wings,” says this proverb. 

No Bannuchi is ashamed of himself for telling a 
lie; but he is greatly mortified if he tells it so clum- 
sily as to be found out. 
then condemn him. 

The inhabitants of a pastoral village were once 
much perplexed, The government had ordered a 
census of all the cattle, in order to allot to the vil- 
lage a sufficient amount of grazing land. If they 
understated the number of cattle, they would get 
less land; if they overstated, their poll-tax on cattle 
would be increased. 

Having in vain sought advice from their wise men, 
they went to the English deputy-collector. Stating 
the dilemma in which they were placed, they toucli- 
ingly asked him,— 

“Now, which way shall we lie?” 

When he advised them to tell the truth, they were 
much surprised at not having thought of that solu- 
tion. 

“Why can’t you tell a lie?” asked a native of 
an English officer. ‘Won't your mouth become 
crooked?” 

“Either a strong man ora fool tells the truth,” 
says another proverb. The former can afford to 


Even public opinion will 
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laugh at the consequences of his statement; the lat- | 
ter don’t think of results. Another proverb, “To 
lie is to jump from a house-top,” affirms the uncer- 
tainty attending a lie. It is a leap in the dark. 

— +o 


A POINT OF ETIQUETTE. 

An amusing farce, illustrating the absurdity of the 
so-called code of honor, was once played in the War 
Office at Washington. The scene opened at the be- 
ginning of the war of 1812, and the players were Dr. 
Eustis, Secretary of War, and Gen. Hampton, a dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Revolution, then com- 
manding the army in the South. 

An unpleasant official correspondence between 
himself and the secretary had irritated Gen. Hamp- 
ton. Being, however, in Washington, official eti- 
quette made it his duty to call on his superior officer. 
He went to the War-Office, and as soon as his name 
was announced, the secretary came forward with 
extended hand to receive him. 

The general bowed, and crossed his hands behind 
him. 
became a friendly chat. After an hour's interview, 
the general rose to depart, and extended both hands 
to the secretary. It was now Dr. Eustis’s turn; he 
bowed, and crossed his hands behind him. 

Men of good sense would have said, “The game of 
quits has ended.” Not so did Gen. Hampton con- 
sider it; with him it was just begun. He sent for 
pistols and two friends. A challenge was conveyed 
to Dr. Eustis, who accepted and named his friends. 
Both of the would-be duellists were old men, but 
both were ready to fight on a point of etiquette, 
which, if noised abroad, would make them the 
laughing-stock of the town. 

The friends determined to settle the quarrel. 
They arranged that Gen. Hampton should present 
himself at the War-Office door, and be met by Dr. 
Eustis, with both hands extended, which hands the 
general should receive in both of his. They might 
have appropriately added, “and both parties shall 
refrain from laughing, if they can.” 


= ae 
CHILDREN OF ONE FATHER. 

A touching incident occurred the other day in one 
of the great hospitals in New York. A young man 
was brought into it seriously injured by a fall from 
a horse. 


talked to him,—in short, tried as best she could to 
fill the place of his dead mother to the dying lad. 
One day, feeling that he was fast sinking, he asked 
for a clergyman. 
man, the pastor of a neighboring Baptist Church. 


As he took the boy’s hands in his, and spoke to him | 


earnestly of Christ’s love, several pale faces were 
raised from the rows of beds that lined the ward on 


either side, listening attentively, many of them with | 


eyes wet with tears. 

“Lord, I believe!’ whispered the dying man. 
Then the clergyman knelt, praying that God might 
receive the soul of his departing brother. At the 
bedside also knelt the Episcopalian matron, two | 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and from the beds 
of the patients came hearty Methodist Amens! 

When the little company rose from their knees 
and looked down upon the calm dead face, they did 
not remember that they belonged to different sects. | 
They were all children of one 
very near. 

When the seven men imprisoned in a Pennsylvania | 
coal-mine lately were rescued after five days’ im- | 
prisonment, they were asked if they hoped to escape. | 

“We prayed for it,” was the reverent reply. “We | 
prayed together. Some were Protestants, and some 
Catholics, but when death’s as close as that, you 
only think of God.” 


— 
A CAUTIOUS BOARDER. 

Charles Thompson. Secretary to the first Ameri- 
can Congress, was noted for his caution. It may be 
due in part to this trait,—one of no mean impor- 
tance in those stormy days,—that he held the office, 
through successive appointments, during fifteen 
years. An anecdote exhibits his caution and pru- 
dence. 


When a young man, he boarded with a school- | 
teacher and his wife, both noted for their slander- | 


ous tongues. For some good cause Thompson 
wished for a new boarding-house; but he dreaded 
to leave the teacher’s family, fearing lest his char- 
acter might suffer from their backbiting. He, how- 
ever, hit upon an ingenious expedient to prevent 
them from slandering him. One evening he gravely 
inquired if his conduct asa boarder had been satis- 
factory to them. “Entirely so,” replied both hus- 
band and wife. 

“Would you be willing to give me a certificate to| 
that effect?” he asked. 

“Oh, certainly!” and they wrote one then and | 
there, 

The next day Thompson moved 
Thanks to his caution, he parted 
host, and they never disturbed it. 


to another house. 


~o>—— 
THE QUAKER’S COMPLIMENT. 

Our Quaker friends are, 
sistent advocates of peace and non-resistance. 


and then, however, one of them finds it hard to con- | 
tinue true, in word as well as in deed, to his princi- 


ples. 


Such was the Quaker who, being on board of an 
American vessel during the war of 1812, advised 
the captain not to fight a British cruiser that was 


approaching. 


An official conversation ensued, which soon | 


He lingered for two or three days, during | 
which time the matron read from the Bible to him, | 


One was brought quickly, a young | 


father, and He was | 


in peace from his 


as is well known, con- 
Now 


The captain, however, did not take the advice, 
and in the course of the engagement, the English- 
man attempted to carry the American by boarding. 

| The Quaker happened to be standing just where 
the first English sailor leaped on board. 

“Friend,” he said, catching and lifting him high 
| in the air, “thee hast no business here; 
out;”’ and he dropped him in the sea. 

When Gen. Wintield Scott was a youth, he went 
to a boarding-school kept by James Hargrave, a 
pinta Mr. Hargrave labored hard to inculcate 
peace principles in the heart of his pupil. Buta 
few years after, young Scott joined the army, and in 
the war of 1812, rose t 
On visiting home, at the conclusion of the war, he 
met his Quaker teacher. 

“Friend Wintield,” said the old man, extending 
his hand, “I always told thee not to fight; but as 
thou wouldst fight, J am glad that thou weren't 
beaten.” 

| - +o 
} LAUGHING AT A NATURALIST. 
Every school-boy now knows that a whale is not a 
fish. But when naturalists first announced that fact, 
they were laughed at by the ignorant. Mr. Mans- 
field, an old gentleman, tells, in the reminiscences 
of his youth, how Dr. Mitchill, a distinguished phy- 
sician of New York, was thus ridiculed: 


thee must go 


He was, at one time, United States Senator from 

New York, but that was the least of his distinctions. 
He was chiefly known as a naturalist (being a pio- 
neer in this country of that department of learning), 
and was, in fact, a learned man, 
s very fond of natural history, and taught 
the public mind many things which now seem very 
simple. There was quite a controversy in the news- 
papers because Mitchill said, in some statement, that 
| a whale was nota fish. 

The public took it for granted that anything which 
swam in water was a fish. A whale is no more a 
fish than a bird. The whale belongs to the class of 
mammalia, 

It was on account of some of his natural-history 
peculiarities, and other what are called ‘notions,’ 
that the wags, often very ignorant of such things, 
made fun of him. 

He insisted upon calling the United States “Fre- 
| donia,’’ because “Columbia” was wrong. Columbus 
did not discover the United States, and “States” did 
not mean anything; but Fredonia would signify the 
| land of freedom, 

Some wit, in reference to these peculiarities, 
wrote a bagatelle, in which was this: 
“Of all the birds and fishes rarest, 
Fredonian Mitchill is the queerest.”” 






Dr. Mitchill was a large portly man, full of con- 
| versation, and as I remember, on that evening very 


; complimentary to the ladies. 
| 


-— +> _ 
WHITEWASHING A TRIBE. 
Whitewash is too common among civilized people 
to excite remark, but among the uncivilized inhab- 
itants of a South Sea island it once provoked an ex- 
citing rivalry. A missionary thus describes the way 
| in which the natives took to whitewash: 


What was their astonishment when in the morning 

they found my cottage glittering in the morning sun 

| white as snow! They danced, they sang, they shout- 
ed and screamed with joy. 

The whole island was in a commotion, given up 
to wonder and curiosity, and the laughable scenes 
| which ensued after they got possession of the brush 
| and tub bafile description. 
| The high-bred immediately voted it a cosmetic, 

and happy did many a swe urthy coquette consider 
herself could she but enhance her charis by a daub 
| of the white brush. 
And now party spirit ran high, as it will do in 
more civilized countries, as to who was, or who was 
not, best entitled to preference. 
| One party urged their superior rank; one had the 
| brush, and was determined at all events to keep it; 
and a third tried to overturn the whole, that they 
| might obtain some of the sweepings. 

They did not even scruple to rob each other of the 
little share that some had been so happy as to secure. 

But soon new lime was prepared, and in a week 
not a hut,a domestic utensil, a war-club, or a gar- 
ment, but was as white as snow; not an inhabitant 
but had a skin painted with the most grotesque fig- 
ures; not a pig that was not similarly whitened; and 
even mothers might be seen in every direction caper- 
| ing with extravagant gestures, and yelling with de- 
light at the superior beauty of their whitewashed 
infants. 





oe + 


EDMUND BURKE AND THE OLD 
HORSE. 

The following is not the only affecting anecdote 
that could be told showing the apparent sympathy 
in some cases of dumb brutes with the sorrow of a 
bereaved human heart: 


The incident (says the Pall Ma/! Gazette), related 
by Mrs. Burke to a friend, took place a few months 
before Mr. Burke's death, in 17 A feeble old 
horse, which had been a great favorite with the 
junior Burke, and his constant companion in all 
rural journeyings and sports when both were alike 
healthful and vigorous, was now in old age, and on 
the death of his master, turned out to take run of 
the park for the remainder of his life at ease, with 

| strict injunctions to the servants that he should 
| ~~ be ridden nor molested by any one. 
While walking one day in solit: iry musing, Mr. 
| Burke perceived this worn-ont old servant come 
close up to him, and at length, after some moments 
| | spent in viewing him, followed and deliberately 
| rested his head upon his bosom. The singularity of 

the action itself, the remembrance of his dead son, 
| his late master, who oceupied much of his thoughts 
| ut all times, and the apparent attachment and al- 


| most intelligence of the poor brute, as if he could 














into his mind, totally overpowered his firmness, and 


| throwing his arms over his neck, he wept lon 
bitterly. 
42> 
A CAT-DETECTIVE. 
Mr. Chasmar, living ne 
uable cat, 
among the “Preventive 


sar Norwich, 





| 
| 
| es 


Force. 





» has a val- 
one which deserves aan enrolment | 


. and passed into an adjoining room, then back | 
a h, appearing dissatistied with: something. Mr. 
Chasmar spoke quite sharply to the cat, calling him | 
by name; but he still seemed to be listening, and Mr. 
Chasmar spoke again, when he became more quiet, 
and finally lay down again by the stove. The next 
morning, Mr. Chasmar discovered that his locks had 
been tampered with, and that a neighbor's house had 
been robbed, and concludes that burglars were at- 
tempting an entrance, but were frighte ned away by 
his speaking to the cat. 





en 
OUR SCHOOLMA’AMS, 





o the rank of major-general. | 


| sympathize with his inward sorrow, rushing at onee | 


g and 


| The other evening, as Mr. Chasmar sat reading in | 
| | his home, he noticed some strange movements of a | 
| pet cat, which suddenly sprang uo, pricked up his | 
| 


The schoolma‘ams of the United States were lately 
a subject of discussion in the House of Commons. 
The London correspondent of the Chicago Journal 
Says: 


Curiously enough, the female school-teachers of 
the United States were a subject of discussion in the 
House of Commons one night this week. Mr. Mun- 
della had referred favorably to them, when Mr. 
Mills indulged in a sneer, and doubted that the cus- 
tom was One that could be protitably followed in 
this country. 

Then up rose Mr. Plunkett, a gallant Irishman, 
who said he had been to the United States, and 
there studied the subject, and expressed the opinion 


that “it would be a great benetit to this country if | 


we could import two hundred or three hundred of 
those American women teachers.’ 

Mr. Maclaren also quoted the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, who has declared, also from personal experi- 
ence, that their teaching is generally “much be tter 
than that given in the schools of this country.’ 


| Your lady teachers were thus eloquently and suc- 


cessfully defended, but it was surely an odd subject 
for discussion in the British House of Commons. 


o> 
A STUDENT PRINCE. 

The son of the Khedive of Egypt has been a stu- 
dent in London for two years, preparing for the ex- 
amination at the Woolwich military school. He is 
not permitted to find a royal road to learning. 

Not only was the young man obliged to give him- 
self up altogether to study, but every member of his 
suite was made to do the same. Masters carefully 
selected attended daily, giving the youth and his 
attendants instruction in English literature, science, 
classics, mathematics, ete., the whole business of 
the household from morning to night being study. 
Even on a holiday visit home the rules were not re- 
laxed, English tutors accompanying the party to 
Egypt. 

- +o 
A LACONIC BLESSING. 


Rev. G. B. Atwell, an aged Baptist minister of 
Pleasant Valley, Conn., who recently died, was 
known for his laconic speech. He once asked a 
blessing at a public dinner in this style: 

Adam sinned by eating, and Noah by drinking. 


Save us, Lord, from the sin of the one and the folly 
of the other. Amen. 





seen to be appreci- 
ated, They are 
turned out of wood, 
enamelled, and ele- 
gantly painted by 
hand with sprays 
and wreaths. They 


Beautiful Bouquet Holders. 
We cannot give 
any idea of the 
beauty of these 

> look as wellas costly 

and delicate porce- 

lain, with this advantage, that they are unbreakable, and 
therefore will lasta lifetime. Price, 5 for ®1, or 25 cts. 


vases; they must be 
each, postage paid by us. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 
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We have received hundreds of letters, 
in which the writers expressed their surprise 
that we could afford to sell, and send postage- 
paid, such a splendid and valuable Bracket 
Saw Outfit for only $1. We are sure they 
will be more surprised than ever when they see 
the beautiful Junior Hand Drill, with three 

extra Points, we now give with the Ontfit. With this 
splendid Outfit, almost any Boy or Girl onght to make 


on $5 to $50 


during the long summer vacations. We know of 
some boys who have made over $100 with this Outfit. 
With this Bracket Saw and the Designs we give with it, 
you can make more than #50 worth of beautiful 
| articles. Fret-Sawing is quickly and easily learned. 


| 
| 








Remember, we 
still give with 
the Outfit all 
extra Blades, 
Designs, Im- 
pression Paper, 
Swiss Clock 
Certificate, &c., 

&e., we have offered in the past; also the new Hand 

Drill. We will send this Latest Improved Outfit to any 
| address, postage paid, for only #1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 


THE G OSPE Lol OF JOY iB A new Singing 


Book of unusual 
| beauty for Gospel Meetings, Camp Meetings, Devotional 
Meetings and Sunday Schools. 

By Rev. SAMUEL ALMAN and S. H. SreeK. 
a large new 
Tunes, 





It cont: 
number ot and very superior Hymns and 
The general style is very cheerful and bright, as 
befits a collection that has so much to say and sing about 

“Glad Tiding 


ins 


us of Great Joy. 

Soth words 
commending 
the “dancing 


and musie are of 


themselves to 


an elevated charecter, 
persons of retined taste. and 
measure” so prevalent in many recent com- 
positions has been carefully 

Price, 35 cents, for which specimen e« 
to any address, 





avoided, 


ypies will be mailed 








GOOD NEWSE (35! eeniatsunday Seno 
Song Book, has thousan 
friends, Do not fail to examine and try it. The re 
270 Songs, in the composition or selection of which gre t 
taste and ability has been displayed. Examine slo 


“Shining River” and the “River of Life,” 
books of great beauty. 


two standard 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


This Offer is for All Young People. 

@ To the boy or girl who will 
get the largest number of 
names signed to my Tem- 
perance Pledge within a 
specified time, [ wall gi 
#25 cash. For the 
six L will give S20,5 
$10, ®5, &3, S2, 81, 
according to the number 
obtained. Every worker 
will receive something, 

GP Send 3-cent stamp 
for particulars. 
EBEN. SHUTE, Int. Sunday School Co., 


52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M,, Associate Prine 


$80 CasH 


For Getting Names 
Signed to the 





TEMPERANCE 


PLEDCE! 





ipals. 


A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Location at- 
tractive. Edueational facilities unsurpassed, — ‘Terms 
reasonable, For full information send tor Catalogue to 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., I 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Boston privileges with delightful suburban home. Spe- 
cial care of health, manners and morals of growing girls. 
Some reductions in prices for rage year, Which begins Sept, 
18. For Catalogue, address C.C. BRAGDON, Principal, 


~ ADAMS AC Apee. “_ INCY, MASS. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANC AMS, Chairman of Managers. 


Fits boys for our bes “S, 

September, si). tion. #@1l0Vva year. Boaid, $350, 
rly application should be made tor good rooms. tor 
cat: iiogues and information address 


BE ean ae William Everett, Ph, D. : 
INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 





School year begins 9th 
















Send for 
‘ircular to 


CHAIR cO., NEW HAVEN, CT, 


~~ 
FOLDING 
More Thrilling than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


NDER ROUND AIL PJeOAD, 
NDER WrRouND Fain Rois: vy WM. STILL, 
The only book that fully explains the secret work of the 
is a record of facts, authentic narra- 
prs, giving the hardships, hair-breadth es- 
uggle A the Slaves in thei: efforts for 







TS “ NTED. — Send for illustrated 
I P >U ihe CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A GREAT OFFER!!! Akt orean 


at EXTRAORDINARY ‘ow prices for cash, 
SPLENDID ORGANS 835, 8 10; oO Stoy 
Tdo 850, 9 do —_ & S60, 11 do 865, 12 
do $70, 13 do $8¢ Octave SQUARE 
AND UPRIGHT PL ANOS $125 do $136, 71-3 
do $140, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. Mu lc. per pnge. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East (t4th., Stre "et, New York. 


It acts mildly on the 
aye liver and kid- 
s s. For home use 




























packages to make > gallons, by m: aa 25 cts., and 2 3 cent 
Stamps for postage; 4 packages $1 00, pre paid. Composed 
of Sarsaparilla, Life of M: in, Juniper, Winter Green, Dan- 


delion, &e, Prepared at N. FE. Botanic 
ington Street, Boston. GE 0. Ww. SWE’ tT 


a pot, 245 W: ish- 
° 1D a Proprietor, 







peta. best and cheapest 
or Family and Fancy Dyeing. Dre 
Goats, Ribbons, Ties, Feathers, anyt 
colorcd any shade. Any one can us 0 
them. ane Black and gg are best d 















pale , 2oce.3 smail size, I 
ad auti fal marnvies free. 
WELLS. RIC WAMDECN ti Co., Proprs,, Burlington, Vt. 


28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 times. Equal in 
power at Qne-tenth the 
cost of other instruments. Same 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 

J. BRIDE & CO., 

297 Brondway, New York. 


New Illustrated Circular of 
Novelties free. 


Adouble-barrel <n, 

bar or front action 

locks; | Warranted 

genuine twist bar- 

\ Es ais, & a good shoo 

eter,orno sale: with 

ores en U Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
ar rivilege toexamine before paying. Send stamp for 
tal ne Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 
LL & SON.Gun Dealers,233 Main St.,Cimcinaati, 
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BROWN, THE QUEEN’S BODY- 
GUARD. 


John Brown is a burly, gray-haired Scotch- 


man, Whois known as Queen Victoria’s body- 
guard. Ag from a tavern-door, 
the Queen riding by, and Brown seated at the 
back of the carriage, was thus spoken to by the 
host: 


“There he goes to take care of her. Shouldn't 
like to be the man as trie d to touch her when he 
was by. He's as big asa’ouse, and as strong at 
ation. He looks after her, he does, and quite 
right of him, too; he’s paid to do it.” 

This was not bad as a rude definition of the 
position and duties of this favored servant. 

The extreme simplicity of the Queen's life has 
long made some domestic of the sort necessary. 
ein preg? Sdeaienons tonal | In the Highlands the Queen loves to roam about 
: . in perfect freedom from etiquette and ceremo- 

nial, and yet it would not do to have her roam 

quite alone, 

rm hands folded, for the day | She is no longer young; 
| flood and field in’ sueh 
there are more 
world, 

Brown exactly supplies the want; he would 
lay down his life for her, not without requiring 
two or three in return, and, en attendant, he 


entleman seeing, 








For the Companion. 
AT THE OLD FARM. 


Yes, ene The blinds are closed, and the frout door 
treams with erape, 

Surely thr muh the house last eve stole a vague and aw- 
ful shape, 

Dimly seen by only one, 

Only one deseried the 
ns breast 





Why, chevy sav he kissed his wife! She was sitting by the 


With her 4 Y iti ient, work there are dangers by 
a region; and besides 


Amd the t fools than Passanante in the 


wilight ind stirred soft! 
*phine, 
Wihik betate 1 bees 


seente Llane 


. tapped the lilaes on 


swung slowly homeward through the 


“Ruth,” he said, and touched her brow, gently as a lover 
mi 





Rtooped mul kissed her, sitting there. She was struck | thinks nothing of carrying her in his arms, and 
: th suucdelens fright, | > , | perhaps a princess or two to follow her, across 
“Ah whit 1A a mn she eried, Do vou think I'm a fordable stream. 
“No!” he answered; “no, dear wife. If ‘tis any one, When she rides, he takes his place at the head 
"is 1." of the pony, and if the pony were too trouble- 
Full ten years or more had passed since he'd civen her a some, he probably would not make much ditheul- 
or about carrving him. 
Thoughtful, fecling-like, caressing. She could searce be- Brown is not a lac quey 


he wears no livery; 
on the other hand, he is not a gentleman by 
birth. He has a sort of undeterminate office as 
Strong Man. 

He is death on all intruders on the Queen's 


lieve she heard 
Rightly now. Their talk, you see, was, most part, about 
the farm 
Butter, eves, the new Alderney, making hay; they meant 
noe harm 


- 


Kindly, honest, Christian folk, both the deacon and his priv: aey. Once when he met some re porters 
wit whom he suspected of dogging her footsteps for 

Only some bo yw they had lost all the romance ont of life, ‘ . , - hig 

Awl the love which they began with, like a flower o’er- ‘Copy, he ordere ‘d them off the public hi ghway 


as though he held all the High: ade in fee. 
It was grossly illegal, but they went. He has 
saved the Queen ina greater strait. 
All the vsnal chores}. When young mad O'Connor darted out on her 
| from the shrubbery at Buckingham Palace, pis- 
with the tol in hand, he positively plucked the puny 
wreteh up from the ground as if he had been an 
offending kitten, and held him out so, clawing 
the air with his paws, till the Queen had passed 
ont of harm’s way. 


crown wich weeds, 
Struggled on, half choked, half-buried, in the strife for 
worldly needs, 


Well, the night eame on apace. 


were done 

And they went to bed as usual; rising always 
sun, 

*Pwas not worth while burning candles; and at midnight, 
lo! aeall 

Woke the sleepers. One was taken, one was left, and 
that was all. 


Lucy told me of the ki On her way tomeet the ehotr,| He isa true clansman in the character of his 

She had stopped to see Aunt Ruth, she and Neighbor service; he worships the Queen, He thinks there 
Betas + Rosite. secenin taal . P ate P ane nenas - 

They were not surprised this morning when they heara | BEver was such a Queen, and there never was 
that he was deads such a woman in the wide world, 

That he must have had a warning was what our Lney 


The Queen treats him with the condescending 
confidence which often subsists between the very 
great and the very little in our older society. She 
knows there ean be no mistake about their posi- 


sith 


But I think the real love, the true love, that never dies, 
Onee two loval hearts have known it, wakened ‘neath 


those evening skies, tev © tt ta se are aan ote Po * 
hei att tan etna lork etek: in her tom Iv time to be, tir ns; it is those who are nearer to her who are 
Phat before he went, he spoke t ‘dear wife” ten. kept the farthest off. F 

derly. Man a bv BE. SANGSTER, He is “the old servant’ who is also the old 


‘ai friend of the family. 
children” grow up. 
He probably knows a good deal more about 
THE SCARRED FACE. family affairs than many a minister of state. 
To do him justice he lets nothing out to his 
When Twas erossin } more distinguished colleagues of the Cabinet. 
California last summer ina stage-coach, the dri-| A true Scote man, he is as close as the grave. It 
can pail tie. is rather through the Queen's own frank avowal 
that we may judge of the extent of her confi- 


He has seen most of “the 


For the Companion, 





cone of the mountains of 


~— soon we will see ‘Moun- 


tain Charley.” He is generally about the door | dances te hie, 
of his eabin when the stage goes by.” 
In a few minutes we came toa small house in 


HOE-HANDLE MEDICINE. 
The following story is told in the Ledyer of a 
venerable physician in Damariscotta, Maine. It 
is useful reading who are troubled with 


| 
| +o 
the forest, and in the dooryard stood a ronsh | 
frontiersman, whose eves and face were so - 
figured that they presented a terrible appear-| | 


ance. Mountain Charley (as the people call him) for all 


= seb ae | “tante of Wi —_ ” 

had a fight with a grizzly bear many years age. plenty of money and nothing te do, 

The poor man will carry the sears of that terrible On a bright, pleasant summer's morning, a 
: , ‘ young man, with a silk mutter around his 
fight to his dving day. : 


; : throat, and a woebegone look in his pale faee, 
As Tlooked at the marks of the bear's claws | plied the big knocker upon the doctor's dwelling, 
on Mountain Charley's countenance, I eng A lady answered the summons, and informed 
how sin in the same manner leaves its sear upon | the applicant that Dr. ©. was in his garden at 
york, To the garden the young man went, 
s : where he found the man of medicine engaged in 
He is very sorry for it, | hoeing his sweet corn 
and begs his parents to forgive him. He asks|  ‘*Well, sir.—and what is the matter?’ the doe- 
! | 
God to forgive him, too, but for a good while | tor asked, when the applicant had stated that he 
tl : 5 Ahn naine sedis nein iinet wad come for medical advice and assistance. 
here is no he same contidence in said OV fc, “We ll, doctor,” with a lucubrious face, and a 
word that there had been before, He still ear-| whining, moaning tone, “I feel poorly all through. 
ries for some time the scar of that falsehood. My head has spells of aching; my appetite is 
T knew a young man who, under strong tempt- | Pot: my food does not set well; and Iam very 


a person's character, For example, a boy is de- 


tected in telling a lie. 


ti hate hianat® tise t hi cccnita| weak. Really, I need help.” 

atio elped himse ysome o »mnlover’s pore 

Ation, hely ws sé ‘ OMe ¢ a ‘ — ( ee 8 | Yes, I see, Let me look at your tongue. 
money, Bitterly he suffered for his sin against | Ah! yes. Now—your — 

God's commandment. Probably he has never} ‘The pulse was felt, and after due deliberation, 


said the doctor, — 
“Look you, young man, 
‘ help. Now, see:—I must attend an important 
His char-| ease at ten o'clock: and I must have this corn 
require many | hoed before Igo. So, while Lam gone to make 
up a prescription for you, do you take my hoe 
ind go on with my work here. You know how 
and useful | 4 nse n hoe?” : 
minister, but in his early life he had injured his | “Yes, sir. My father was a farme T; but I 
health by habits of licentiousness. God's grace | hy wen ‘t worked on n farm since he died.’ 
made Dr. M an instrament of great good to| “Nor you bare n't worked much — where 
others, but it did not get the bad effects of early - - a 7. PR eprtys lhee : a bd in, pleasantly. 
sin ont of his bodily constitution. Tle earried “Very well. Til warrant you the work here 
the sear until the 1 won't hurt vou, so go on with it till Leome back.” 
With that the doetor trndved off, and the 


touched a single dime dishonestly since he re- 
pented of that first transgression, yet he brought 


on himself ¢ 


you do certainly need 
reat shame and suffering 
acter got an ugly sear which will 
years for him to outgrow 


Rev. Dr. M —— was an excellent 


aust day of his life 


These cases, and many more T might name, 


e . | young man went at the werk of hoeing. He 
are warnings to the Tene Oe a ferocious ge) tothe end of the row, and there removed 
“beast of prey.” Tf sin does not destroy the} the light mutter from his neck. ‘Then he went 


character and the soul outright, it maims the} at it: in. Half way down the second row he 
snemeel and looked up, but no doctor was in 
D oe sight At the end of that row, as the absent one 
Vi Was once : ; }had net vet appeared, he pulled off his coat 
Hist Psalm sh bruises of that fall. Jo- The third row he hoed more slowly, stopping 
seph was also tempted. He stood true to con-| several times before the end was reached, but 
science and to God, discover no senr of | he tinished it, and after a good rest, attacked the 





trausgressor, and leaves a) terrible sear King 
tempted to sin, and fell. The 
yws the 


and we 


r-doing hi ble amd ee oe fourth row, ‘There was but one more row after 
wrong-doing on his noble and beautiful char-| this, and the faney seized him to have it done 
acter, Turoporr L. CuyLer, D.D. | before the old fellow got back. It would bea 


YOUTH’S COMPA 

















ION, 


surprise to him. The thought quickened his 
pulses, and gave him renewed vim. He had just 
completed the last hill of the last row when 'the | 
doctor came back. 

‘Well, well, my 
feeling now? 

The patient really had to consider. He had 
been looking to see what the physic ian had 
brought with him of medicine; but he had 
brought nothing. His hands were empty. 

“The work hasn't hurt you, has it ?’ 

“O, no, sir,”’ his face glowing with the exer- 


young friend, how are you 


cise. 
“I thought not. Let me feel of your pulse 
again.’ He held the young man’s wrist fora 





brief space, and then,— 

“It has worked to a charm. Now, sir,—do 
you go home, and repeat this dose twice a day— 
every morning and every afternoon,—do it faith- 
fully, and be honest with your diet. Don’t use 
tobacco, and if that doesn't work a cure, come 
and let me know. My fee, sir, is one dollar.” 

| 
| 
| 


“One—dollar?” gasped the astounded youth. | 
“That is all charge when patients call at my 
door.”’ 
3ut, sir,—in merey’s name! what is it for? 
Where is your prescription? What have I taken 
of yours?” 

“My prescription, my dear young friend, I gave | 
you before [left you here with my hoe; the med- | 
icine you have been taking in my place—a health- | 
giving potion which I should have enjoyed had | 





I not given it up to you, \1 


“And now, dear sir,—I will tell you, frankly, | 
—you are rusting out, literally tumbling to 
vieces, for want of good healthful exercise of | 
both mind and body. That is all, sir. You can | | 
follow my preser iption, and be cured, or you can 
take your own way. 

The young man paid the dollar, and went his 
way. Not then could he be cheerful; but after- 
wards, when he had allowed reason fair play, 
and had come to prove the life-saving and new- 
life-giving virtues of the doctor's prescription, 
he came and thanked him. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


MAY. 


Above his swinging nest the oriole sings; 
The homely red-breast calls with sounding note; 
The music of bright rills and bubbling springs 
Up from the distant meadow seems to float. | 
| 





Come! leave thy books, thy work, thy daily care, 
And give thy weary soul a holiday; 

Drink in the beauty, breathe the baliny air, 
And tune thy heart to the sweet songs of May. 


Green fields invite; the lilacs are in bloom, 

And orchard-blossoms on the soft breeze send 
Across to thee their delicate perfume, 

While thither the brown bee his way doth wend,— 


The bee so wise, in time to gather sweets. 
Take thou the lesson, and no more delay; 
Enjoy life’s golden moment ere it fleets; 
There is no time so precious as to-day 
EMILIA PIERRE. 
- +? 
BOYS IN THE OLD MEETING- 
HOUSE. 

Boys in the old days of the New England Pil- | 
grims were so troublesome in the meeting-house 
that the minister regarded them as pests, and | 
the town dealt with them as nuisances. 
ter in the New York Observer says: 





A wri- | 


The popular disgust of New England was well | 
expressed by a vote of Duxbury, Mass., in 1760, 
to choose a committee “to take care of the 
wretched boys on the Lord’s Day.” 

We read in the records of Farmington, Conn., 
in 1772, ‘‘Whereas indecencies are practised by | 
the young people in time of public worship by | 
frequently passing and repassing by one another | 
in the galleries,”’ ete. ete., ‘‘Resolved, that each 
of us that are heads of families will use our ut. | 
most endeavor to suppress the aforesaid evils.”’ 

The ‘‘men to look after the boys’’ were called 
Inspectors of Youths, The town paid them for 
their labor. John Pike, of Dedhan, in 1723, was | 
paid sixteen shillings for keeping ‘the boys in | 
subjection six months.’”?’ But when he was hired | 
a second time, he doubled his price. | 

The annals of every town speak of ‘disorder 
in the meeting-house by boys and youths play- | 
ing.”’ This disorder was so great that severe | 
methods were used to check it. 

At Norwalk, Conn., in 1681, Thomas Barnum 
was “set over the boys,’’ with authority, ‘if he 
see any disorderly, for to keep a small stick to 
correct such with.” 

At Harwich, in 172 






5, John King was chosen 

“to a the boys from playing and profaning 
the Sabbath Day: and the town voted to stand 
by the said John King if he should find it neces- 
sary to strike a boy or youth in the exercise of 
his authority. 

But this task was, apparently, too much for 
one man alone, and the town afterwards ap- 
pointed four men ‘‘to take care of the boys on | 
Lord’s Day, and whip them if found playing.” 

At Truro, in 1760, three men were appointed 
“to whip the boys that are disorderly on Sabbath 
days at or about the meeting-houses.”” Shortly 
ge So it was ordered “that the town’s powder 

be dried,”’ as if a bloody contest was expected 
with the rising generation. 





+o 
A DOG’S AFFECTION. 

In his book, ‘‘A Walk from London to Land's 
End,” the late Elihu Burritt tells the following 
touching story ebout a dog's affection. The dog 
lived in Trure. 

T was sitting at the breakfast-table of a friend 
who is a druggist, when he was called into the 


shop by a ne ighbor who had come for medical 
aid in a very remarkable and affecting case. 


He described it briefly and simply, but it)" 


would filla volume of beautiful meaning. His 
family dog had incidentally made the acquaint- 
ance of a neighbor's child on the other side of 
the street. 





| itself.”” 





MAY 29, 


1879. 


While lying on the door-stone, he had noticed 
this little thing, sometimes at the chamber win- 
dow, and sometimes on the pavement in a little 


| carriage. 


During one of his walks on that side of the 
street, he met the baby, and looked over the rim 
of the basket carriage, as a loving dog ean look, 
straight into a pair of baby eyes, and said 
“Good-morning,”” as well as he could, 

Little by little, day by day, and week by 
week, this companionship went en, growing with 
the growth and strengthening with the strength 
of the little one. 

The dog, doubtless because his master had no 
young child of his own, came at last to transfer 
frequently his watch and ward to the door-stone 
on the other side of the street, and to follow, as 
a guard of honor to the baby’s carriage on its 
daily airings. 

With what delight he gave himself up to all 
the pelting and little rude rompings, and rough- 


and-tumblings, of those baby hands! 
One day, as the dog lay in watch by the door- 
stone, the child, peeping out of the window 


| above, lost its balance, and fell on the stone pave- 


ment below, It was taken up quite dead. 

The red drops of the young life had bespat- 
tered the feet and face of the dog as he sprang 
to the rescue. His heart died out within him in 
one long whining moan of grief. 

From that moment, he refused to eat. He re- 
fused to be comforted by his master’s voice and 
yy his master’s home. Day by day, and night 
by night, he lay upon the spot where the child 
fell. 

This was the neighbor's errand, He told it in 
a few simple words, He had come to my friend, 
the druggist, for a prescription for his dog,— 
something to bring back his appetite. 

ee 


UNCOMFORTABLE BRIDAL TRIP. 

Young and lively people will do almost any- 
thing for fun. <A late Detroit paper, the Michi- 
gan Farmer, relates the story of a curious wed- 
ding-day “‘lark’’ by 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 

They could not have been very superstitious, 
or they would have saved themselves the omen 
of beginning life by going so fast down hill. But 


| here is the story: 


On Tuesday last, a wedding party in high life 
came off at Carpenters, this county. Why it 
may be called a wedding in high life is because 
it occurred on top of a high mountain directly 
opposite the station. 

After the wedding ceremony was performed, 
the newly-married couple made a somewhat nov- 
el] start in life. From the top of the steep moun- 
tain they concluded to go to the station. on a 
hand-sleigh. 

The time for starting came, and their friends, 
after helping to place them and their baggage 
solidly on the sled, gave them a push and away 
they went, shooting over the ground at the rate 
of 40 miles an hour. 

Half way down they turned a sharp curve, 


| when to their horror, they discovered a span of 


mules not far distant coming up the mountain. 
They saw ata glance that there was not room 
enough to pass those mules, and that the mules 
would not have time to get out of the way. And, 
what made matters worse, there was a high em- 
bankment to the road. 

However, they did not hesitate as to what was 
to be done, for stop they couldn't, and to strike 
in among the legs of those mules they well knew 
would be to get kicked out of this world at once. 
} John, the husband, of course was pilot of the 
| sled, and, bracing himself to meet the rapidly 
approaching trouble, he exclaimed,— 

“Now, Maria, as you swore this morning to 
cling to me until death, I would advise you to 
give extra fastenings to your arms around my 
waist, for over the bank we must go.’”” 

“Very well, John, Pm praying for both of us!” 
replied the faithful wife. 

And John did let her slide, by bravely turning 
| the sled to one side, and letting it shoot over the 
embankment down a distance of twenty feet 
into the snow below, carrying with it a bride, 
groom, and carpet-bags in one promiscuous heap. 

Fortunately the snow was deep enough to 
break the force of the fall, and nothing serious, 
save the smashing of John’s new hat, followed. 

Even this would not have happened if Mari: 
had not fastened her teeth on the rim of it just 
as they were about making the plunge. 

Suffice it to say that the» wedding party gath- 
ered themselves together again in a little while, 
and resumed their bridal trip, John occasionally 
pulling off his tile to see if any improvement 
could be made in its appearance, his only words 
of censure being, “If you had allowed that hat 
to fly, my dear, it would have taken care of 


ee 
WHITEFIELD’S ELOQUENCE. 
The effect which impassioned eloquence pro- 
duces is illustrated by the following anecdote: 


When Whitefield preached in New York to 
the sailors, he closed with the following bold 
apostrophe: 

“Weil, my boys, we have a clear sky, and are 
making fine headway over a smooth sea, before 
a light breeze, and we shall soon lose sight of 
land. But what means this lowering of the 
heavens, and that dark cloud arising from be- 
neath the western horizon? Hark! Don't vou 
hear distant thunder? Don’t you see those 
flashes of lightning? There isa storm gather- 
ing! Every man to his duty! How the waves 
rise and dash against the ship! The air is dark! 
Phe tempest rages! Our masts are gone! The 
ship is on her beam-ends! What next? 


The listening tars, reminded of the former 
perils of the deep, arose, and with united voices 
exclaimed, ‘Take to the long boat!’ 
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For the Companion. 
“JOHNNY’S GRAVE.” 


A STORY FOR DECORATION DAY. 


“Please, lady, will you spare me just one 
tlower?”’ 
Mrs. May turned her tearful face from the 


grave of her only son, and looked through her 
tears at the speaker. 

He was only a little boy, perhaps ten years old, 
ragged and barefooted, and he stood before her 
with a brimless hat in one hand, while he held 
the other towards her imploringly. 

It was the attitude of a beggar asking 
money, but this boy did not want money, or at 
least he did not ask for that, only for one little 
flower, and tears stood in his own eyes as he 
asked it. 

Mrs. May’s little daughter Edie was playing 
near by. And shecame running to her mother's 
side with her eyes bright and clear, and her lit- | 
tle face and limbs round with health. Such a 
contrast to the face and figure of the boy who 
stood before her so wistfully looking at the many 
flowers her lavish hand had spread over her 
dear dead. | 

Mrs. May’s motherly heart yearned towards | 
the poor little fellow, and his frank blue v4 


for 











and honest face interested her. 
She put not one, 
hand 


but several, flowers into his 
, and asked him what he wanted them for. 
The tears gathered in his eyes again at the | 
question, and he drew the sleeve of his ragged | 
jacket quickly over them. | 
“T've got a grave, ma’am, that [ would like to | 
pile up with flowers if Tonly could, but T ean’t, 


you see, and one flower would be better than 
nothing, mvam. Thank you very much for} 


these.” And he was turning away, putting the 
roses carefully into his cap that the heat of his | 
hand might not injure them. 

But Mrs. May stopped him, and asked, — 

“Can you not tell me something about your- | 
self, my boy? Perhaps I can aid your mother 
in some way.” 

The regiments which had done honor to the 
brave dead were marching out of the cemetery 
again, and the distant sound of their music came 
back like a farewell echo to the soldiers sleeping 
so quietly in that “silent city.’’ 

Mrs. May seated herself upon a rustic seat 
near by, and the boy told her his story readily. 

“My name is Johnny, lady “and I 
haven't any mother. Bobby and me have been | 
allalone for a long while. Mother was going 
back to Ireland to see her folks, and she 
drowned, and Bobby and me was left alone. 

“IT don't know what killed my father, ma’am, 
but [ wasn’t born till after he died, and Bobby 
said we was allers hard up.” 

“Who is Bobby?” inquired Mrs. 
Johnny replied,— 

“Him as is in the grave ve been telling you 
about, lady.’” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





,” he said; 





was | 


May, and 


Here the tears rolled down the boy’s soiled lit- 
tle face, and he turned his head away from Mrs. 
May's eyes. But presently he smelled of his 
flowers, and seemed to take heart again. 

“You see Bobby was fifteen years old, and he 
took care of me. Oh, he took such good care of 
me, lady! He used to find odd jobs to do, and 
wouldn't let me work until I was big enough to 
look out for horses and carts, ’cause he said he 
couldn't afford to have me break my leg, or get 
killed, you know; and I was only a little chap. 

“We lived in the streets in the daytimes, and 
slept in lodging-rooms at night sometimes, and 
in warm nights we slept out of doors behind 
barrels mostly. 

“Bobby used to pay a little money for us both 
when we slept in the lodging-rooms, and it cost 
too much, you see, lady. 

“IT was most allers hungry, but Bobby was 
hungrier than I, ’cause he used not to eat at all, 
sometimes, so Tcould have enough. And then 
he'd pretend he wasn't hungry. I believed him 
at first, but when I got bigger, I didn’t, and often 
Iwould have to coax him to eat before he would 
touch anything. Oh, I know he was awfully hun- 
gry real often just for my sake. 

“And he was so good, lady! He used to say 
& prayer to God every night and morning. And 
Sometimes I could hear him when he thought I 
was asleep, saying, ‘Oh, who will take care of 
Johnny, if anvthing comes to me. unless Yow 
Wil watch the little chap, dear Jesus! "’ i 
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Johnny's breath came quickly, and he strug- | 


gled with tears again, for the day 
dreary and lonely for Johnny, and his heart had 
not ceased to cry for his dead brother, the only 


had been | 


friend he had in the world, before strange hands | 


had laid Bobby to rest in one solitary corner of 


the cemetery. 

Mrs. May forgot that the boy's garments were 
coarse and ragged, and not over clean; she for- 
got everything but that he had no dear mother to 
love him and keep him in order. She laid her 
dainty, gloved hand on his head, and said kind, 
encouraging words to him, until he found voice 
to speak again. 

“Well, ma'am, last year Bobby said to me one 
day, ‘Now, Johnny, you go and hold horses for 
gents as wants ’em held, and meet me at our 
corner at twelve o'clock, and I'll have a bite of 
some lunch for us.’ 

“Then he went off to find work to do, and I 
earned ten cents for holding a horse, and at 
twelve o'clock watched and waited for Bobby. 

“But oh, lady, he didn’t come at all that day, 
and the next day I found out he had been picked 
up dead in the street. A perlice said he just seen 
him drop on ter the sidewalk like a shot, and 





For the Companion. 


DECORATION DAY, MAY, 


What did you think about, darlings, 
Alice and Fred and Grace, 

When you carried the flowers this morning 
To the soldiers’ sleeping-place? 

“I thought,” said Alice, the eldest, 

“Of grandma and Uncle Fred; 

How she cries and smiles at his portrait, 
And whispers about her ‘dead.’ ” 








ON. 


the doctor said it was from starving and trouble 
in his heart. 

“So they put him in a grave over in the corner | 
yonder, and I thought I woul d like to put flowers 
on his grave just as other folks did. He wasn’t | 
areal soldier, ma’am, but he is all Pve got, and | 
I think he was as brave as any soldier man!’ 

Johnny led of flowers again, 
winked his eyes very fast lest he should ery. 

No need to tell what Mrs. May answered at 
last, but when Johnny again turned towards the 
grave he called Ais, there were many flowers in 
his hands, and the grave of the young soldier 
who had fought so nobly he had 
strength, the battle of life, and the cares and sor- 
rows that beset him for his young brother's sake, 
was at last decorated to Johnny's content. 

“You didn’t wear soldier clothes, and a feather 
in your cap,” said Johnny, asif speaking to ears 
that could hear; “but you were a soldier for all 
that, and God knew it too, for the kind lady said 
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PUZZLES FOR THE 
i. 
UNITED PUZZLE. 
Select two words from each of the following 
timents, with the exception of the last, 
take but one; unite these together, 
sentiment to be borne in mind by 
upon May 30: 
1, Donot refuse to lend your aid in keeping green 
the memory of those “who died for you and me. 


d iY \ 


CRACK} 








as long as 


DAY. 


sen 
from which 
and you lave a 
all, especially 


so. And Bobby, she’s going to give me work, | 2, Let us forget the differences between North and 
and I—I love her!’ South, and think of the graves of the honored dead 
Then there was the good-by softly spoken, as containing the remains of brothers. 


Do not erase from your memory the noble 
deeds done by our “boys in’ blue,” or the saeritices 
| “7 made when called upon for “duty. 

There were brave hearts among the *thoys in 
me upon whom we er think with kindness, 
| for they, like those in blue, believed they were bat 
ing for the “right.” 

5, As we seatter flowers upon the soldiers’ graves 
let each decoration remind us that, though the 
wreaths may wither, the memory of the nob le dead 
will live forever. 

6, Let us pray that the day may soon come when 
every nation will be living in peace and concord with 


3; 


and Johuny was presently only a little street 
boy again, M. D. Brine. 


each other. “CYRIL DEANE.” 
2. 
CROSS AND ENCLOSED DIAMOND, 

1 
. 
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* eee * 
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>wee veer eee ee eee 3 
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* 
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lto2, Attached, 2tod, Fate. 
ltos, To kill. Sto A surname, 
Cross, down and nerosss A time when we pay a 
tribute to the patriotie dead, 


Diamond: 1, A consonant. 
1, A publie speech, 
7, A consonant, 


2, Cunning, 3, Aside, 
5, An edible. 6, Always on foot, 


3. 


ROSs-WokD EXNITGMA, 


QUABRUPELE Che 
In hot-bed, not in sun; 
In ochre, not in clay; 
In neater, not in prim; 
In avoid, not in shun; 
In ferries, not in way. 
Now this is the que ation [ have for you, 
When we deck soldiers’ graves, what else 
we do? 





should 


4. 
FLORAL PUZZLE, 
Add the following portions of plants together, 
and make what it is our duty to do, and also a time 
especially set apart for us to do that duty: 
Two-cighths of Asphodel; 
Two-eighths of Oleander; 
Two-elevenths of Honeysuckle; 
Two-tenths of Motherwort; 
Two-twelfths of Thoroughwort; 
Two-sixths of Cicuta; 
Two-cighths of Hyacinth; 
‘Two-ninths of Water-Lily; 
Two-sevenths of Boneset; 
Two-elevenths of Everlasting; 
Two-ninths of Coriander; 
Two-seventbs of Verbena; 
Two-eighths of Rosemary. K. 


"79. 
“If 7 were a real soldier,” 
Said Freddie, “I think ’'d come 
With a beautiful band of music, 
A flag, and a fife, and a drum, 


“Instead of these flowers,—to waken 
The soldiers that lie asleep. 
I almost know they would hear it! 


5. 
Why, mamma, what makes you weep?” 


DOUBLE HOLLOW WORD SQUARE AND QUADRUPLE 





OF ) if Ss 

“I wondered,” said Grace, “why soldiers Ah, Freddie! my baby soldier! — m one 

Should ever lie down to rest, The blood is the very same. ae ee 

As the pastor said they were doing, God grant you a higher warfare, rs ‘ A 5 A Pr = 

‘By God and their country blest.’ ”’ And victory in His name! * seer * 

Mary A. LATHbURY. * 6° *s * 

—_—— — +> a 2 * * *4 

* see * 

For'the Companion. ground, she would watch with evident delight ee 

POLLY AND HER PRISONER. the whole proceedings. eee Ee 
A few years since Sammie Hicks dressed him- 


self in blue and went to the war. 

He had but a short distance to go, for his reg- 
iment was camped so near his mother’s house 
that she could plainly hear the bugle sound that 
called him to duty. 

He had been with his company but a few 
hours, when Polly Parrot, his old friend and pet, 
flew into camp, and lighted upon his shoulders. 

“O, Polly,” said Sammie, “is it you? Well, 
tell us Polly, what are your politics.” 

“Hurrah for old Abe,” shouted Polly. 

The soldiers were greatly amused. One after 
another would step up and repeat the question, 
“Polly, what are your politics?’ and the same 
answer was invariably given, ‘‘Hurrah for old 
Abe.”’ 

It is not strange that in a short time Polly be- 
came the pet of the whole regiment. The sol- 
diers were often heard to say that her feathers 
should be blue instead of green, for she was 
loyal to the core. 

There was no soldier in the regiment more at- 
tentive to military drill than Polly. Perched up- 
en a Ligh pele in the ceutie of the 








parade | 





But she soon ceased to be a silent spectator, Wraukonta nude on asure in doing this to sul- 
and became very troublesome by taking it upon airs graves. 


herself to issue orders. This amused the sol-| 2) How a place looks after a battle. 
i F = 3, This is the cause of many a war. 
diers, but often it greatly provoked the officers. _4, An age, the present one of which has been pro- 
But there came a change to the quiet camp. | lific in events. ; 
- paca ce : iter . cS cs | 5, This is often heard in battle. 
Soldiers in gray were becoming their neighbors, | 6) 4 path, which may be broad or narrow; © 
and sending out their scouts in all directions. | many an one have — soldiers marched, 
a : . | 7, A bird, the emble P peace. 
Sammie was one day guarding one of the out-| = che ae oak reise: ake grave 
a 1 ave. 
posts, when he was surprised and wounded, and 9, What the dead are to us. 
ae oe : re | 10, Speak nothing but good of these, 
= the enemy thought, left upon the ground 11, Smooth,—what a soldier's life is not always. 
to die. | 12, Trapping for “unnamed heroes,’’—the soldiers’ 
Not long after this, 1 Confederate officer was | horses. 
dashing past the place, and Polly, was 
perched upon the limb of a tree, screamed | 
“Halt!” 


who a to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Floe—Rents—Knight — Inn—Gail. 


Flo-rence 
Night-in- -gale.) 


P , ; 2 1 ry 3 SWORD 
The officer stopped instantly, but hearing noth- | 9 Live. ARE 
ing more, was about to proceed, when Polly again | _ — . a 
bade him halt. | 5, Entrance. TONES 


4. Hand, Ears, Chin, Eyes, Skin, Vein. 
5. Pound, Hide, Hied, Hide. 


Again he stopped, and after a moment, asked, | 
| 6, Centennial. 


“Who are you?” 


‘Pretty Poll, Pretty Poll,” answered his cap-| 7. ATE 
. DEBILITATED 
tor. EN D 
The officer put his spurs into his horse, and CLAIR vile i 
: TITE . Div Q, 
rode away saying some words that I will not polaroid oer Diver, Drive 


‘ PIRATICAL 
record. | ENDORSEMENT 
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CELLARS. 

Cellars under houses 
Tated, 
direct 


are generally poorly venti- 
for most of them do not have at any time the 
rays of the the chief of all healthy 
influences. There very few that are 
not damp cnough to accumulate mould. 


sun, 
hygienic are 
In our cities many of the cellars have water-closets | 
in them, which are in daily, or, what is vastly worse, | 
in occasional use, and from which sewage gas es- 
capes. The cellar, both in town is the 
depository both of fruit and vegetables, more or less 
of which are Rat-holes 
frequently connect it with cesspools, or other sources 
Rubbish is apt to accumulate in it, either 
interfering with its proper cleansing, or directly in- 
creasing the impurity of its air. 
Now what would be thought 
house, instead of a cellar, 


and country, 


always in process of decay. 


of miasm. 


if beneath 
was 


every 
there an open pit 
that was constantly exhaling poisonous vapors? And 
yet practically a cellar such have described, 
which must generate impure air, is just this. 

Its air comes up into the house through the cellar- 
way, or through the cracks in the 


as we 


floor, or through 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


| mixed than before. Me seratehed his 
| went slowly out, but in half an hour he 
with « face longer than ever. 
“Got that through your 
lawyer. 
“Fo’ de 


head and 
returned 


head yet?” 





Lawd, but 
perel the African. “If we 
dis y’ar will either have 
‘leven. *Splain dat now! 

Sut the lawyer couldn't, and 
ing,— 

“Dese white 
Dey go an’ 
nigger | 
icicles 


! whis- 
win a month ahead now, 


thirteen months, or only 
” 


Ize been struck ag 


Sam went out, say- 


folks am a werry curus set, dey is. 
git de sezun all outer gear, an’ den a 
can't tell whether to plant taters or dodge | 





- +> 
OPENING AND CLOSING MEETING. 
Two amusing anecdotes of opening and closing 
meeting told by the of New Milford, 


are Ray, 


Conn, 


A few years ago, there lived on the line of the 
Housatonic Road in Massachusetts a little boy who 
was only five or six years old, but who was a natural 
preacher. So mue h talent in that direction did he 
possess, that his friends often put him on a table and 
listene d to his discourses. 

One day he was “preaching” 
becoming unusually animated, and swinging his lit- 
tle arms in the manner of older ones, whe h seme 
thing about the platform on which he stood gave 
way, and down to the floor the little fellow went, 

head first. 

He was considerably hurt, but ¢ ontrolling himself 
fora moment, he arose, and resuming his place, with 
great gravity, he said,— 

“People, meetin’s out;” 
himself no longer, he let forth the floods of his an- 
guish until the whole neighborhood heard his child- 
ish ery. 

Uncle David Wooster, of Union City, having been 
permanently lamed when he was comparatively a 


society. 
political or school-district meeting occasionally. 

One evening he was attending one of the 
gatherings, when some one present moved that Un- 
cle David should open the meeting. The old gentle- 
man hardly knew what it was necessary to do in 
order to open the meeting, so he hesitated. 

Ilis hesitation being taken for diffidence, there 
was a very general demand that he should perform 
the task. 

Thinking that it would be ee to decline such 
a general demand, he hobbled up to the desk, put 
down his cane ve ry deliberately, put on his glasses, 
ahemmed a few times to gain time, while all the time 
he was trying to think how the thing should be 
done, and finally, as though the thought had come 
suddenly to him, he raised his head, looked at the 





open! 
— 
THROWING STONES. 
Bad-tempered boys who cannot differ without 
blows are in danger of making a long repentance 
for themselves, or ending their lives as murderers. 
A telegram from Manchester, Ohio, 15th inst., to the 


An altere ation occurred here last night between 
two boys 1 xt Cooper and Wall.ce. Cooper is 
seventeen years old, and Wallace fifteen. The boys | 
were quarrelling, but had quit when Cooper threw | 






The blow was not heavy enough to knock the boy | 
down, however, and he walked home and told his | 
mother that he had been struck with a stone, and | 





the air-pipe of the furnace, not only when the fur- 
nace is supplied with air from the cellar, but quite 
often through cracks and loose joints in the cold 
nir-box. 

We may not be able to remedy the evil in full, but 
we may reduce it to a minimum by such ventilation 
us is possible; by the use of by fre- 
by keeping vegetables and rubbish 
cellar; by 


disinfectants; 
quent cleansing; 
out of the 
closet; 


abolishing the cellar 
by having the floor thoroughly cemented, 
the walls well painted and whitewashed, and the 
beams overhead lathed and plastered. 


water- | 


+> 
THE CONTRAST MAINTAINED. 

The London Hornet publishes a short statement 
about Cardinal Newman and Earl 
which sets forth the singular contrast between the | 
two men in boyhood and in life: 


Beaconstield, 


On most Saturday afternoons in the last year of 
the first decade of the present century two boys, 
aged respectively nine and tive, might have been 
seen playing in the grounds of Bloomsbury Square, 
London, The boys, both natives of the square, of- 
fered the most complete contrast to each other in 
appearance, 

The younger, whose head was 
black, glossy ringlets, was a chi 
type of beauty, and full of life 
other was grave in demeanor, wore his hair close 
eut, and walked, and talked, and moved, in a way 
Which, in young people, is called “old-fashioned.” 
He was of pure English race and Puritanical family. 

rhe names of the children denoted these differ- 
enees as much as their appearance. The one was 
Benjamin Disraeli, the other John Newman, Sixty- 
eight years have passed since then, and much has 
happened in the meantime, but nothing more won- 
derful than that the handsome little Jew boy should 
become a Christian and Prime Minister of Protes- 
— England, and the Puritan lad a Catholic and a 

‘ardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 









yrofuse with long, 
d of rare Jewish 
and activity. The 


—~ 
“TWISTED UP.” 
An old negro’s perplexity as to the coming of 
spring furnishes the following paragraph for the 
Detroit Free Press 


An old negro named Sam Clark, who counts a 
Griswold Street lawyer among his friends, called at 


| state, and when t 1e mother called him for me akfast | 


that his head hurt him. He bathed it in cold water, 
and went to bed. Soon after he was heard by his | 
mother bathing again, when she told him he would | 
eatch cold. 

He wentto bed, ¢ mae As soon quiet, and she thought | 
that he was asleep; but he had sunk in a comatose 


this morning, she could not awaken him. A doctor 
was summoned, but nothing could arouse him. The 
physicians have no hope of his recovery, Cooper is 
in the lock-up. 
+. 
WOULD NOT OWN HER POVERTY. 

Self-respect is a duty, but confession of distress is 
not a violation of it. Pride that kills love of life is 
akind of suicide. The sad story of a proud young 
girl starving herself to death comes from La Salle, 
Ill. A letter from that place to the Chicago. Times 
Says: 

The sudden death of Stella Haley, a beautiful girl 
of fourteen years of age, has caused considerable 
excitement in this city. Her mother died last sum- 


asked the | 


with great power, | 


and then, able to control | 


young man, had not been able to mix very much with | 
He would, however, manage to get out toa 


latter | 


audience, and in a bold tone, said, “Meetin’, come | 


| 
| 


Cincinnati Enquirer says: | 


a stone, striking Wallace over the left eye. | 


jmy Large Ill 





mer, of hard work and a broken heart. 
ing school for several days, an inquiry was made, 
when the girl’s body was found lying in a corner of 
a room at home, covered with some dirty rags. She 
Was too proud to tell the neighbors that she was 
starving, and died all alone. The child was well 
known in this city, and much sympathy is felt. 


Not attend- | 


| 


It is a pity that sympathy did not reach her during | 


her life, when ways could have been found to show 


itsubstantially. A girl of fourteen staying all alone! 


“Oh, twas pitiful— 
Near a whole city full, 
Bread she had none.” 


> 
KEEPING THE HEAD CLEAN. 
The following suggestion is worth heeding: 


A distinguished physician who had 


spent much 
time at quarantine said that 


a person whose head 


tagious diseases; but where the hair was allowed to 
become dirty and matted, it was hardly possible to 
escape infection. Many persons tind speedy relief 
for nervous headache by washing the hair thorough- 
ly in weak soda water. 

I have known severe cases almost wholly cured in 
ten minutes by this simple remedy. <A friend finds 
it the greatest relief in cases of “rare cold,” the cold 
symptoms entirely leaving the eyes ‘and nose after 





his law-shop yesterday with a very anxious look on 
his face, and said, 

“Boss, Ize clean twisted up dis time, an’ I want to 
ax a few queshuns.”” 

“Well, go ahead, Sam.” 

“Wall, all de white folks tells me dat de sezun am 
at leas’ a month ahead. T h’ars *em talkin’ ‘bout it 
on de kyars, an’ all ober.” 

“Yes, this is a very forward spring. 
are at least a month ahead.’ 

“Well, if dat’s de case, will de Fo’th o° July come 
on de foth o° June, or when? an’ haint April Fule 
Day dun gone an’ passed by two weeks?” 

The lawyer tried to explain, but Sam was more 


I think we 


= thorough washing of the hair. The head should 
be thoroughly dried afterward, and avoid draughts 
of air for a little while. 


+ bine 

Tue difference between riding a horse and riding 
a hobby consists in this,—that one can get off a horse 
at any time, but once on a hobby, a man can never 


} get off. 


“SAMBO, What do you suppose is the reason that 
the sun goes towards the South in the winter?” 
“Well, L don’t know, massa, unless he no stand de 
climate ob de Norf, and so am ‘bliged to go to de 





| Souf, where he ’speriences warmer longitude.’ 


| 





C = 


was thoroughly washed every day rarely took con- | 
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LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
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For Bronchitis, Asthmatic and Pulmonary | 





Complaints, and Coughs and Colds, “Brown's Bronchial | 
Troches” manifest remarkable curative properties. (Com. 
FARMS. ' lod Delaware Fruitand Grain Farms cheap. 
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ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular. Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION,—All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. ( Reliable 
information of any i Tg nts sent to my address will 
be suitably rewarded For Descriptive Circular address 
2. = DAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 

way, N. Y. Branch office, V inter 
, Arcade iuilding, 1 Boston, M: iss, Mention this paper. 
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BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER. 


a FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Females suffering from pain and weakness will de- 

rive great comfort and strength from the use of Ben- 
| son's Capeine Porous Plaster. Where children are 

affected with whooping cough, ordinary coughs or 
colds, or weak lungs, it is the one and only treatment 
they should receive. This article contains new medi- 
cinal elements such as are found in no other remedy 
in the same form. It is far superior to common por- 
ous plasters, liniments, electrical appliances and oth- 
er external remedies. It relieves pain at once, 
strengthens and cures where other plasters will not 
even relieve. For Lame and Weak Back, 
Rheumatism, Kidney disease and all local aches and 
pe Nins it is also the best known remedy. Ask for Ben- 
son’s Capcine Plaster and take no other. Sold by all 
ed. Druegists. Price 25 cents. 
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